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For the Companion. 


MISS MEHITABLE’S MIDNIGHT 
CALL. 


By Isabel T. Hopkins. 


There was trouble in the spacious and highly 
respectable mansion of Miss Mehitable Hackle- 
berry, and Miss Mehitable, like the princess with 
the pea in her shoe, could not forget it for a sin- 
gle minute. All the village looked up to her 
with envy, as the possessor of the finest old 
homestead, and most flourishing farm in the 
township, besides an unknown amount of bank- 
stock. But one thing more Miss Mehitable al- 
ways had had, and must have to make her hap- 
py, and that was her own way about her own 
affairs. 

And now here was the most disagreeable thing 
in the world that could have annoyed her,—for 
her garden was the apple of her eye, and a pig 
was her perfect horror. Every morning of the 
past week, a small, sleek specimen of that genus, 
had been discovered curling his tail over Miss 
Mehitable’s cabbages, and thrusting his nose un- 
der her potato-vines with unmistakable satisfac- 
tion. 

“It beats me, and passes all: nater, besides,”’ 
sid Jedediah Skillings, who was Miss Mehita-| boots and all, across the carpeted hall, under the 
ble’s “hired help,”’ as he stood grasping his fore- | arched stairs and into Miss Mehitable’s particu- 
lock with despair, after chasing the intruder from | lar private sitting-room. 
the garden for the fifth morning in succession. But it was not so terrible after the door was 

“Don’t be complaining of laborsaving ma-| fairly shut. Miss Mehitable only looked like a 
chines, Jed,’ said his brother Nat, who shared | worried woman after all, though with a good 
with him the responsibility of Miss Mehitable’s | deal of dignity behind and around the worry, it 
farming; “that critter’ll save you all the trouble | is true. 
of digging your potatoes this fall, if you only let} “Did I hear you say that if you did not know 
him alone.” how that creature got into your garden, you 

“Yes, in more ways than one,” muttered Jed.| would find out how?” asked Miss Mehitable, 
‘This place’ll be getting too hot to hold me, and | with an effort to steady her voice. 
you, either, for that matter, ifthat pigisseen here| ‘I did, marm,” answered Dan, feeling a touch 
one or two times more. And where the sneak- | of the irate fire returning. 
in thing gets in, the old lady herself couldn’t| ‘And will you undertake to do the same for 
find out. There aint a picket or a rail out of | mine?” 
place, nor a gate unlocked, nor a hole of any| “I will, marm,” said Dan, the limpness all 
kind that a rabbit could come through. gone, as the vision of the pig, and the idea of 

Jed stopped for want of language to describe | service to Miss Mehitable, rose before his eyes. 
the invader as he deserved. “Very well, let me hear from you at this time 

“Well,” said Nat, “he gets in somewhere, don’t | to-morrow morning,” and with a majestic wave 
he?” of the seal ring Dan found himself dismissed. 

“Looks like it,” said Jed, “but if Ican’t see} He never did a better day’s work with the 
where, that’s the end on’t. You might as well | mower, nor put the machine up with a gayer 
lock the door to keep out a ghost. I can’t help | whistle than he did that day, and Miss Mehita- 
it.” | ble, who had seen him go straight out of the 

Jed hung up the rake with which he had driv-| yard in the morning, and as straight again in 
en the enemy from the field, and turned, with | the evening, without as much as a glance at a 
his slow, unvarying gait, towards the kitchen, | picket in the fence, was puzzled. 
whence issued odors of coffee and beefsteak, of-| But Dan’s plans were as clear as the spring 
fering balm for all his woes. As he did so, he| that supplied the Hackleberry mansion itself. 
encountered the tall, overgrown figure, and rath- | He had a puzzle before him, to be sure, but noth- 
et short-sleeved blue frock of Dan Ransom, who | ing ever put him in better spirits than a perplex- 
had been “taken to bring up” by Miss Mehit- | ity to meet, or a difficulty to fight. 
able’s next neighbor, and who had come over| “If you don’t know how, find out how, and if 
the fence to borrow “the mower,” as agreed upon | you don’t see a way, find one,” he had said to 
with Jed the night before. | himself half a dozen times that day. But that 

But Dan had forgotten all about the mower, | was what he was always saying, so no one would 
and stood absorbed in the discussion of the pig. | have noticed it if they had heard him saying it. 
His black eyes had a dangerous flash in them,} When Jedediah had taken his last look at the 
as they net Jedediah’s sleepy gray ones, and his | pickets, and Miss Mehitable had turned the last 
fists were shut in such a determined way as gave | house-key in its lock, and the latest member of 
the buttons of the tight sleeves some idea of | the family was sound asleep that night, nothing 
starting off. had been seen of Dan. But as the village clock 

“IfIhad that pig in my garden, and didn’t | struck ten, and a light streak in the east showed 
know how he got there, I'd find out how!” he | that the full moon would be over the pine trees 
stid, while one of the buttons actually gave way | in five minutes or less, a tall, loose-jointed figure 
and rolled along Miss Mehitable’s gravel path. | climbed the side gate, and walking quietly up 

Jedediah stared, and walked on to his break- | the yard, passed to the garden. Then it mount- 
fast. But at that moment another eye met/ed an apple tree which stood near the centre, 
Dan’s. It was Miss Mehitable’s own. She had | and disappeared among its branches. 

Come out upon the back stoop to ask Jed if there The moon came up. Silence, and a clear white 
Were better news this morning, and had listened, ; light reigned over the Hackleberry place. Nota 
with Dan, to all that had been said. leaf or a twig in the apple tree stirred. Nota 
‘ Now she beckoned solemnly to him with the | cloven foot or a curly tail drew near on any side. 
‘orefinger that wore the old family seal ring, and | Had Dan gone to sleep with the rest of the 
Dan felt himself growing all limp again, as he world? Had Jedediah’s enemy hoisted the white 
‘aw the finger positively meant, ‘‘Come here.”’ flag? 

_ He went, though, and grew limper still as the; Eleven o’clock struck. Silence still. Then the 














MISS MEHITABLE’S MIDNIGHT CALL, 


twelve. As the last stroke died away,—hark! 
The patter of tiny hoofs broke the stillness, and 
a smooth, white little something trotted through 
the moonlight, down the lane that crossed the 
rear line of Miss Mehitable’s garden. 

The boughs on that side of the apple tree parted 
a trifle, but not a rustle was heard from them. 
On came the patter of hoofs, till the middle of 
the rear fence was reached; then the patter 
stopped; there was a sniff and a grunt, and the 
white object disappeared. 

At the same instant a dark one slid down the 
trunk of the apple tree and crept noiselessly tow- 
ards the fence. In another moment the lost ob- 
ject,—hoofs, nose, tail and all,—glittered in the 
moonlight on Miss Mehitable’s side of the line, 
shook itself triumphantly, and gathered up for a 
spring towards the potato vines. 

But alas for mortal hopes! The leap ended in 
Dan’s strong hands, was followed by a “rapid 
transit” of piggy across the grounds, and a not 
ungentle drop into the highway on the other side 
of the Hackleberry property. 


by peals of laughter, when Dan came back to 


ble thought of waking Miss Mehitable, smoth- 
ered them. 

“O Jedediah Skillings!’? whispered Dan, as he 
restrained himself, “why weren’t you here to 
see? It’s as good asa ticket to the menagerie. 
O Jed! Jed!” 

And what was the mysterious joke, the secret 
and undiscoverable mine, the captured intruder 
had successfully used now for the sixth, if not 
the last time? 

For years almost unnumbered, an immense old 
elm had spread its branches over the Hackle- 
berry house, and when, at last, time overcame 
it and it had to fall, it was a freak of Miss Me- 
hitable, and apparently a consolation to her 
grief, to have a log about twenty feet in length 
serve as an underpinning to a part of her garden 
fence. 

Near the middle of the log a branch had been 
sawn off, and its stump formed a sort of curved 
elbow, or spout, leading directly into the garden. 
Time had once more been too much for the log, 


Hovosac tunnel for small travellers, its terminus 
upon the sacred soil of Miss Mehitable! 
This was the mystery that had baffled sleepy 


gray eyes, but which Dan’s wide-awake black 


the next morning, as agreed. 





beckoning continued, and took him, plough-, striking of the clock for the witching hour of 


The midnight silence was very nearly broken | 


study the point of entrance, and only the terri-| 


being the crooked elbow opening fair and square 


ones, twinkled with reporting to Miss Mehitable | 


| but no more was there any sign of Dan, and she 
| began to feelas if he must have managed the 
| thing by some spell of witchcraft unknown to 
| Jedediah. 
“If you’ll just take the trouble to put on your 
hat, marm, and step to the back garden fence, 
| maybe I could make it plainer to you,” said 
Dan, his qualms of yesterday disappearing with 
' the sense of victory gained in the right. 
Miss Mehitable put on her hat. She went, she 
saw, she comprehended, and the merriest laugh 
| heard for many a day from a Hackleberry ech- 
oed through the garden. Then an anxious look 
spread over her face, and she turned solemnly to 
Dan. 
“Is there no way to make the garden sure 
| without removing this log?” she asked. “My 
swing hung on it when I was a child, and I want 
it here, and I do not want to see a clumsy stone 
blocked against its mouth.” 
| “I guess we can find a way, marm,” said Dan, 
“if you can spare Jed an hour to take down this 
bit of fence over it.” 
| Jed went to work with wondering eyes and 
gaping mouth. The fence came down, and Dan, 
| bringing acrow-bar to bear, quietly rolled the 
| old log over, side for side, and lo! the crooked 
mouth of the tunnel lay ready to land its pas- 
sengers no longer in the precious garden of Miss 
Mehitabie, but fair and square in the lane they 
came from! 

That night the apple tree held a watcher again. 
The moon shone clear, the sound of hoofs was 
heard, and once more the small, white object 
disappeared within the hollow of the log. The 
next moment it came in sight again,—but 
where? 

That seemed to be the question in the travel 
ler’s own mind, as, with hoofs spread wide 
apart, and eyes staring wildly, he gazed upon 
the situation. 

Slowly but sternly the truth dawned upon 
him. He had entered by the lane, he had made 
the transit, he was landed in the lane once more} 
Had the world turned round? Was his head 
planted where his tail ought to be? 

With a slight shiver, a little squeal, and a kick 
of all four hoofs in the air at once, the enemy of 
Jedediah fled over the moonlit way, disappeared 
around the distant corner of the fence. 

The next morning Dan reported once more to 
| Miss Mehitable, and in the meantime several 
thoughts had been passing through her mind. 
| She had been reflecting that it was never Jed’s 
| way to “find a way.” She had heard him call 
her the “old lady,” and she had realized the ad- 
vantage of Dan’s very opposite way of doing 
business, and once more the seal ring beckoned 
him to her room. 

“Daniel,” she said, in solemn tones, “do you 
think you are capable of taking care of my gar- 
den, supposing Jedediah were to continue the 
care of the farm ?”’ 

“I can try, marm,” said Dan. “If anything 
comes up I don’t know how to do, I can find out 
how, I suppose.” 

Dan tried, and Jedediah retired to the farm. 
But as years went on, Dan’s way of finding out 
things, threw Jedediah’s way of not finding them 
so completely in the shade, that not only the 
farm but all Miss Mehitable’s confidential busi- 
ness came into Dan’s hands. When she depart- 
ed this life, a legacy of ten acres, with the sav- 
ings of ten years, and the study of Miss Mehita- 
ble’s library in leisure hours, left the overgrown 





and slowly decaying it, had hollowed it into a} boy who once kept watch in the apple tree, a fine- 


looking, intelligent farmer, with a “start in the 
world” that most lookers-on called an unusual 
stroke of good luck, but which a few of the more 
thoughtful ones understood better. 








Fricut or Brrps.—Cosmos gives us the fol- 


Miss Mehitable had been up, walking her hall | lowing notions as to the rapidity with which mi- 
in a stately fit of the fidgets, a full hour before 
he appeared, for no traces of an unwelcome vis- , “will accomplish one hundred and fifty miles in 
itor had been found that morning in the garden; 


gratory birds fly: ‘“Quails,” says that paper, 


a night; and one often finds in the maw of those 
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birds, at the moment they reach the French 
coast, African seeds and plants, eaten on the 
preceding evening. The swallow and martin 
easily accomplish nine hundred or one thousand 


miles in twenty-four hours; and ducks will do | 


fifteen hundred miles at a time.” 


io 
For the Companion, 
WHAT CAME OF A FALSEHOOD. 
By Marie B. Williams. 

Some distance from the little town of O 

in Louisiana, there lies a small inland lake or 

pond, which usually bears the name of Lotus 

Lake, from the number of those aquatic plants, 

which almost cover its surface. 





Thousands of years ago Herodotus, describing 
the white lotus of Egypt, writes of its great 
flowers, like giant roses, resting on the surface 
of the water, and its fruit growing from the bot- 
tom of the root, like a wasp’s nest, each cell 
containing a nut about the size and shape of an 
olive stone, 

This Louisiana lotus reproduces the old de- 
scription in every particular. 
pond is covered with the great white chalices, 
that rest on bright green leaves, the size and 
shape of umbrellas, and in the fall, long green 
stalks hold up the brown seed-vessels, 

Then is the time the children delight in the 
lake. ‘The nuts are in great demand among 
them, and among the old people, too, who think 
they are a specific for dyspepsia, and all diseases 
of the stomach. 

Three nut-gatherers, two boys and a girl, were 
as busy as bees one evening in early October, on 
the banks of the lake, They had long poles, 
which they twisted around the seed-stalks, and 
then dragged the stalks ashore, Quite a pile of 
nuts showed they ha* been very successful in 
their efforts. 

“Ah, look, look, John!’ cried little Rosa, a 
child of eight years, to her brother. 
full that stalk is of nuts. If we could only get 
it—if we could get it!’? And the little one 
stood on her tip-toes and clasped her hands 
tightly together, and her great, luminous black 
eyes looked longingly at the prize that was out 
of reach. 

“O, John, stretch out your pole as far as it can 
go, and I will hold your jacket, so you can’t fall 
in. No, Ralph is strong and big, and he shall 
hold you while you lean over.” 

Ralph Eston, a boy of about sixteen, with a 
pleasant, sensible face, smiled at the little girl’s 
suggestion, as the nuts she wanted were at least 
one hundred feet from the shore. But John, a 
mischievous-looking boy of twelve, fairly roared 
with laughter. 

“Stretch out my pole, you little goose! As ifa 
stick about six feet long could reach ’way over 
yonder! No, no, Rosa; you'll have to call upon 
the Lake Spirit to help you if you want those 
nuts.” 

The little girl turned an awe-struck face upon 
her brother. She had been familiar from her 


“See how 


earliest childhood with all the wild Acadian le- | 


gends, which you can hear at every Acadian 
cabin in Southern Louisiana, This one, of the 
Lake Spirit, had impressed itself strongly upon 
her imagination. 

“John,” she asked, gravely, “did you ever see 
her{” 

“What, the Lake Lady? 
lots of times, 


See her? Why, yes, 
She rises like a white mist from 
the water, with big white water flowers on her 
head and her bosom, and she mounts a white 
horse with golden hoofs, and as he mounts up, 
he knocks his hoofs together, and gold and dia- 
monds drop down on anybody who is standing 
under, or any one the spirit has touched as she 
goes up. As they fly up, it looks like a stream 
of fire. It’s grand to see her, and then, you 
know, if you’re right under, you'll have lots of 
money, and be so rich, O, so rich!” 


The great solemn eyes of Rosa were fixed upon 


her brother, drinking in unquestioningly all these 
marvels, 


“Why didn’t you get some of the gold and di-} 


monds, John?” 

“O, [don’t know. 
der, and then I'm a boy, you know. I s’pose she 
don’t like boys. The gold and things go right 
through the earth when they fall, if nobody picks 


In the spring, the | 


I reckon I wasn’t right un- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





say if he had money to get a doctor and some 
medicine, he would get well. And poor mam- 
ma, John, her dresses are so old and thin! To- 
day she said, ‘I will freeze to death this winter if 
I can get no clothes!’ O, John, if we should 
| wake some morning and find mamma frozen to 
death!” 

The little creature’s eyes filled, and her words 
| ended in a sob. 
| John grew red and angry. In the first place, 
he did not like to have the exceeding poverty of 


, | the family made known to his friend Ralph; in 


the second, he was a stout, healthy boy, and had 
no patience with what he thought the ridiculous 
| fears of the little prophet of evil who stood be- 
| fore him. 
| ‘You’re nothing buta simpleton!” he growled. 
| “You’re forever getting some nonsense into your 
head. 


know, too, Miss Croaker, how anybody’s going 
|to freeze when we’ve got lots of wood. Just 
| keep to what you know, will you, and that’s to 
| pick up those nuts yonder and put them in the 
bag.”’ 
| Rosa meekly obeyed, but as she turned to go, 
| she called out,— 

| “John, tell me, when does the Lake Spirit 
rise?”’ 

The untruthful boy recovered his temper, and 

| laughed mischievously. 
“O, about midnight, dark, cloudy nights, or 
| when a storm is raging, and the wind would 
| blow youaway. Ah, such nights that if you put 
| your little nose out of the house, it would be ’most 
snapped off! Then she likes misty, foggy nights, 
when you can’t see your hand before you. Aw- 
ful, aint it?’ 

A doubt began to intrude in the child’s inno- 
cent mind, for she remembered John’s fear of 
the dark and his dread of storms. 

“You saw her with your own eyes, John?” 

“Just listen to the goose! I’m getting angry 
now, Rosa, so you just stop asking questions. If 
I did see her, she didn’t touch me, for if she had 
I'd been rolling in money and kicking it up with 
my feet. There, now, just let me alone, and go 
to your nuts!”’ 

“If I were you, I wouldn’t tell those foolish 
stories to the child,” said Ralph. 

“O, but it’s such fun to see her swallowing 
everything you tell her, standing there so sol- 
emn-like, never smiling like other children, and 
her great eyes getting bigger and bigger.” 

“Just for that reason, because she’s not like 
other children, if she was my sister I wouldn’t 





do it. You don’t believe those ridiculous stories 
yourself. That child will never forget what you 


told her, and I’m sure she'll lay awake all night.” 

“Nonsense! ”’—but John laughed a little unea- 
sily—‘‘yet she is queer. Yesterday she heard 
my father say he would give anything for a 
trout. He knew he couldn’t get one, for where 
are trout to be had in these prairies? Well, 
tosa came rushing to me, and asked where she’d 
better fish for trout. Ilaughed, and told her to 
go to ‘duck hole,’ where there’s never even been 
a minnow. What does she do but get a line and 
sit by the hole the whole day, and nobody could 
find her for dinner. Now what’s to be done 
with such a ninkum as that?” 

“Tell her the truth,” was the curt answer. 

The little party gathered their nuts and went 
home, Ralph accompanying them. 

tosa ran up to the couch where her father had 
been lying for a weary month. She kissed him, 
and then stood by his side, looking in his eyes 
with a questioning, searching look. 





“What does my little girl want?’ he asked, 
putting his arm around her. The answer was 
abrupt. 

“Papa, if you had a doctor, you would get 
well, wouldn’t you?” 

Mr. Prescott sighed deeply. ‘Perhaps. 
rate, I wouldn’t be in such pain. But why not 
wish for money at once, Rosa? If we had it, we 
could have doctors and everything else.” 

“Ah, if we were rich! Papa, do you think 
mamma will freeze to death this winter because 
her dress is so thin and old? She said she 
would,” 


Atany 


We’re not so poor as you make out, for | 
| we've always plenty to eat. Td just like to} 


The poor man raised his head and looked at | sport. 


The poor who have had a better day are best in 
their graves.” 

“But, papa, John says’”’— 

John, who stood listening at the door, called 
| out, “Come here this minute, Rosa!” 
| She ran to him, and was pulled outside. 
| “Now look here, you’d better not tell papa the 
story I told you of the Lake Spirit, or ll fix you, 
Miss Tattle! He’d be awful angry at me, and 
then if you tell, the spirit ’ll never give you any 
money. Now goin, and keep your mouth shut!” 

Rosa returned to her father, who drew her to 
him. 

“Kiss me, little one,” he said, gently. “I’m 
not angry with my Rosa, though I was harsh. 
It was not papa who was talking just now, but 
that great giant, pain, who takes his voice and 
looks, and is bad and sinful. Now my little one 
must go to bed.” 

Rosa moved off, thinking, “If papa had money, 
| that great giant would never make him say such 
terrible things.”’ 

‘Mamma, will you hear me say my prayers?” 

Mamma looked up, tired and heated, and with 
her work not half done. ‘Say your prayers to 
yourself to-night, darling. My head is aching 
worse and worse, and I cannot stop now.” 
| Afterwards, with a thrill of anguish, she re- 
| membered that if she had gone with her child to 
| the little closet which entered into the large room 
| where Rosa slept, and seen her safe in bed, much 
|might have been spared of sorrow. As Rosa 
| passed the door, she looked out to say good-night 
to the two boys standing there. Ralph was about 
leaving for his home, only half a mile distant. 

“Good-night,” she said. “Do you think we 
will have a fog to-night?” 

Ralph looked up anxiously. “I’m sure I hope 
we won’t have one like last night. I’m going 
becasse hunting to-night, and Dr. Franklin, who 
stopped at our house this morning,—the stranger, 
you know,—he’s going, with me. I don’t mind 
| mist, but a thick fog would spoil our sport. 
By the way, this doctor seems a good, kind man, 
and I’m going to bring him to see your father. 
| Good-night. It’s time we were starting on our 
hunt; and here, Rosa, don’t think of that foolish 
tale John told you.” 

But that was the very thing Rosa was thinking 
about. She entered her little closet and sat down 
near the low window. The sick, tired mother, 
creeping to bed about ten o’clock, thought her 
little one was fast asleep, as usual. John, tramp- 
ing up into his loft, little dreamed what evil seed 
his wicked story had sowed in her mind. 








There she sat, wide-eyed and sleepless, looking 
out into the night and watching for the fog. 
Her parents should wake in the morning to find 
their room full of gold and silver. O, if the fog 
would only come! 

At last white wreaths, like smoke, seemed to rise 
from the earth and fasten on the tops of the trees; 
then they grew thicker and thicker, and the child 
crawled out of the low window and started on 
her journey. Utterly fearless, was she, though 
excitement made her tremble. The great aim 
before her, to save her parents, drove out all 
selfish thoughts, and on she sped, her eyes like 
stars, and her long, black hair, wet by the fog, 
hanging below her waist. The trees, like shroud- 
ed ghosts in the dim light, the sudden cry of the 
screech-owl overhead, did not startle her. She 
was thinking. 

“How will I get near enough to the Lake Spir- 
it? When she rises, I will call and call to her, 
and tell her of papa and mamma, and she will 
listen, O, she will listen! Perhaps she is rising 
now!” and the thought lent wings to her little 
feet. . 

Thicker and thicker came down the fog, and 
when little Rosa stood on the bank of the lake, 
she looked around bewildered, for she could not 
see the water, and only knew where she was by 
an oak tree, under which she and her brother 
had made a little playhouse, and which stood 
| 
| near the edge of the lake. There she stood, her 
| heart throbbing with disappointment; for how 
| could she ever see the Lake Spirit in this thick 
| fog? 
| Ralph and Dr, Franklin, hunting on the shore 
of the lake, began to find the fog too thick for 
Ralph was carrying the torch a little 








his frail, delicate wife, busy in a distant corner of | ahead, and walking on the very edge of the 


’em right up, and I guess that makes the gold 


en and dining-room. He noticed her thin cheeks 
mines.” 


and her sunken eyes, and a tide of bitterness 
filled his soul; for, far off in the past, he remem- 
bered a home of comfort, and even luxury. The | 
children born to them in that home were all | 
dead, some, alas! of privation, and only these | 


“John, if the spirit touches me, or I stand un- | 
der the horse, 1 would have plenty of money, 
wouldn’t 1?” 

John was getting a little restive under this 
close questioning. ‘Just hear the little miser,” 
he cried, “money, money, all the time. What 
do you want with money?” 

“O, it isn’t for me, John, you know, We're 
80 poor, and papa’s been sick in bed ever since 
the cart-wheel ran over his leg; and (heard him | 





were left. 


He pushed Rosa from him. 
“Ask me no questions, my child. We had all | 
better freeze to death at once, than die by inches. 


* . : | * . . . 
the large room, which served for bedroom, kiteh- | bank, when a well-known voice, shrill, quivering 


with agitation, smote upon his startled ears. 

“O, I see the golden hoofs of the horse, and 
the sparkles dropping down! 0, spirit, let me 
come to you, for poor papa’s sake! Wait, O, 
wait one minute!” 

There was a rush forward, a sharp, wild cry, 


cried Ralph to his companion. “I know who 
it is.” . 
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He plunged in where the voice had come from, 
He was an expert swimmer, but what coulq 
skill avail when great tendrils and roots of water 
plants tangled themselves around him like enoy. 
mous snakes. 

The torch flashed over the water, and at last, 
when he was struggling through a network of 
stems and leaves, something white shot up from 
the depths just under his hand. He clutched it, 
and half swimming, half-wading ashore, laid his 
pitiful burden on the bank. 

Dr. Franklin stooped down and examined her, 

“Take the torch, Ralph,” he said, “and lead the 
way just as fast as you can, for we haven’t g 
moment to lose. [ll carry the child.” 

Ralph asked no questions, for he dreaded to 
hear the verdict. On the way he put the doctor 
in possession of the facts we have related. 

I will not dwell on the shock to the parents, 
when the piteous burden was brought in the 
house and laid before the fire. The poor mother 
fainted away before half the tale was told. 

“Best thing that could happen,” said the doe. 
tor. “She’s quiet for awliile. Here, get me 
blankets, quick! heat water, and hand me the 
flask out of the hunting-bag.” 

Long, long they worked; John, in an agony of 
fear and remorse, working harder than any of 
them. By daylight the child was breathing, but 
that was all. Consciousness had not been re. 
stored. When, later in the day, she roused from 
her stupor, it was to a burning fever and delir. 
ium. 

O, the piteous revelations of that delirium! 
The agony of longing for treasure that was to 
save her parents! 

Dr. Franklin, deeply interested in the case, 
seldom left her bed. He was a man of leisure 
and wealth, without family ties, and eccentric 
withal. When, by his care, the little girl was 
out of danger, she had so wound herself around 
his heart that he was nnwilling to lose sight of 
her. 

“[ wish to adopt her,” he said to her parents, 
‘not to take her away from you entirely, but to 
give her some advantages of education. Not of 
a kind, though, to destroy the beautiful truthful 
ness and unselfishness which have attracted me. 
What say you, Mr. Prescott? I have a planta- 
tion on the Mississippi which wants a manager. 
Will you take charge of it? It is my home when 
I want a home, which is seldom, for I am a sat 
vagabond, but I will like it better when this lit 
tle spirit-seeker is there.” 

So, after all, Rosa’s treasure quest ended hap- 
pily. 

einai esos 
For the Companion. 
A TALKING MACHINE. 

“Did you ever see a talking machine?” asked 
a lady of another who had just taken up her 
abode in the town. 

“Pve seen a walking doll which could say 
‘Pa—pa,’ and ‘Ma—ma,’ in a very mechanical 

yay. Is that what you mean?” 

“No; there is a talking machine in this town. 
Strangers are always treated at once to a free ex 
hibition. You’ll know it when you see it, and if 
I am not mistaken, that will be before you 
sleep.” 

Towards sunset the stranger was trimming up 
a vine over her porch, when a tidy-looking won 
an stopped before her house, leaned on the fence 
and said,— 

“Good evening, ma’am.”’ 

“Good evening” was the reply, but it was 
drowned ina torrent of words from the new 
comer. 

“Yes, good evening, though it isn’t evenils 
yet, but afternoon till the sun sets. So you've 
come here to live, ha? Hope you’ll like; mos 
folks does, though one set-up piece from New 
York turned up her nose at it. She needn't, 
though, for it was turned up like a hook afort, 
and her face all freckled beside; but she thouglit 
diamond earrings—that was cut glass, for alll 
know—would cover up all that and make het 
handsome. 

“But talking of ‘handsome’ makes me think 
of Jemima Lane, that most folks calls handsome, 
but Idon’t. Of course you can’t give an opinic 
as yer haint see her, she being off at boarding: 
school getting fine airs, and her father professing 
to be a deacon of a Christian church! 

“Keep a girl?” 

The lady said “Yes,” but even that little word 
was drowned. Her visitor went on, without tak 
ing breath. ¥ 

“Some folks thinks help is help, but I say !"* 
hinder. Iean do up my work, all slick, wh!’ 


| little ones who came to them in their poverty | and a splash in the water beneath. The child | I’m settin’ them at it; and they waste and wol- 
As he looked at his wife, a terrible | had seen the glimmer of the torch through the | ry and spill and break more than they’re worth, 
| fear entered his mind, If he should lose her!) fog, and, eager, excited, had missed her footing. | and I wouldn’t have one on ’em a’nigh me- dl 
| “Hold the torch over the water, quick, quick!” | don’t want nobody’s hands but my own in 1} 
| bread! 
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“Well, you’ll be tormented to death if you do, | neighbors, had at this time, borne false witness 
| against them, rejoiced over their calamities, told 
untruths about her own goods and their price, 
and made a fool of herself before a stranger. 


with the Squire’s dogs. Dogs is the biggest nui- 
cance goin’, and I can’t see what they was cre- | 
ated for. If you don’t keep hens I do, and I'll 
sell you all the eggs you want, at fair market 
price, and milk, too, as long’s the cow holds 


out. 

“Like currants and raspberries? I’ve got more 
than I can use, and they’re rottin’ on the bushes. 
['ll sell you any quantity. | 

“We got Dave Jinkins to set out thirty pear | 
trees, dwarfs, that I could eat the fruit on my- | 
self, Dave cheated us on three o’ the trees, for | 
they was winter-killed afore they bore a year, 
and him a church member cheatin’ us that isn’t! | 
Some folks thinks you can’t be good Christians 
without goin’ to meetin’ and sewin’ societies. 
But me and my husband believe it’s better to be } 
honest than it is to go to meetin’, and he never ; 
cheated a human mortal out of an egg, nor a gill | 
of milk; mor’n that I mostly always slop the | 
measure over a little,—if I don’t belong to the 
church!” | 

“But my good woman,” said the lady, ‘“‘people 
are certainly not the less honest for belonging to 
the church.”’ 

But it was in vain; on went the talking ma- 
chine, drowning the lady’s effort to be heard. 

“Some folks that belongs to churches believes 
one thing, and some another, and some good 
people don’t believe nothin’ at all. But this is! 
a free country, and folks has just as good aright 
to believe nothin’ as they have to believe some- 
thin’. 

“We haint always lived here. We went West | 
once, and took up land, cleared some, and was | 
awful lonesome and hated the place like pizon, | 
and came back two thousand dollars poorer than | 
we went. I had a brocha shawl and a fifty cent | 
alpacea dress, and a black velvet bonnet; but | 
there was a somethin’ in the air out there that | 
ruined everything; for though we was gone only 
four years, them and a green parasol was all fad- 
ed to rags, and I had to get new ones ’fore I could | 
go decent to a single funeral. | 

“Seen the ‘Falls,’ yet? 

“Well, you’d better go quick, for may be 
they’ll fall, as they say Niagary is goin’ to some 
day. You can have our horse and wagon any | 
time. We let it whenever folks want to hire, 
just as cheap as any one in town does, | 

“And speakin’ of lettin’ horses, there’s Joe | 
Baicomb, a man worth ten thousand dollars, 
been mean enough to set up a livery stable, and 
takin’ the very bread out of the mouths of us 
folks, that let our horses whenéver we can! 
Miss Cap’n Brackett hired one of his’n to go toa 
funeral one day,—a miserable, stumblin’ cre’tur 
it was,—and down he went on his knees at the 
top of a long hill, heels over head to the bottom, 
smashin’ up the carryall and breakin’ Miss 
Brackett’s leg—good enough for her for quittin’ 
us, 

“Lots of folks will be mean enough to come 
and offer to sell you milk and eggs and fruit, 
and to let you horses and get money out of you 
all sorts of ways; but I warn you ag’in skim 
milk, and stale eggs, and balky horses, and rot- 
ten fruit; for it does seem as if the people of this 
place hadn’t no consciences inside of ’em at all; 
but when they see a stranger, they fly at him as 
the eagles does to the carcass. 

“Land alive, this is a mean and selfish world, 
sure enough, and it makes a body most willin’ 
to leave it, to see how everybody is a scxabblin’ 
after his own interests, forgettin’ other folkses! 

“If you want to find honest folks, come up to 
that yellow house with the blue blinds, on the 
hill, and there isn’t much of anythin’ in the way 
of good livin’ that we can’t sell you—corn-meal, 

tye-meal, butter, eggs, pork, beans, milk, chick- 
ens, cheese, &c., ten per cent if not twenty 
cheaper than anybody else in town, and” 

“But there must be some other honest persons 
inthe place,” said the lady, but her voice was 
lost in, 





upon my lips that I sin not with my tongue;” 

‘and the young who are forming habits for life 
will do well to repeat it, and to watch their lips, 
which are the keys to their hearts. 


living at an India rubber sifio, or plantation, on the 


| ‘No Sir,’ for he had learned to use the English ‘yes 
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“One morning, as two of the Indians were pad- 
dling up the creek, and running close under the 
right bank, a jaguar suddenly sprang, with a terrific 
growl, at the man in the bow. The brute partly | 
missed his clutch, but seized the man’s arm in his 
mouth. The canoe rolled, and tiger and man tum- 
bled into the water together, and a desperate strug- 
gle began. 

“There was in the boat a broad-bladed axe, with a 
long handle, such as is used for cutting a path 
through the jungles. The Indian in the stern caught | 
this up, and jumping out of the rocking canoe into 
the water, which was here about waist deep, con- 
trived to give the creature a blow on the back of the 
head and neck which killed it almost instantly. 
| "I gave the man a week’s extra wages for that ex- 

ploit. It wasa most opportune stroke, and showed 
great presence of mind. Generally, too, these na- | 
tives are much inclined to show the white feather | 
when any sudden danger besets them. | 

“With the exception of the bite in the arm, and 
several long scratches, the Indian whom the beast 
had seized was not much hurt. He got well in a few 
days; but he would, no doubt, have been killed had 
his comrade not been prompt with the axe. 

“The Indians are extravagantly fond of turtles, | 
and also of roast monkey. There were two kinds of 
monkeys in the locality where I was, the red and 
the black species. The natives liked the black ones 
best, but never objected toa red one. The black 
monkeys were both scarce and shy. 

“The Indian rancheroes cared a great deal more 
for something good to eat than they did for high | 
pay. Money would not influence them unless you 
could offer them good fare also. I have known In- 
dians to refuse eight dollars a month, and go to an- 
other place to work for four, because there they 
could have turtle once a week. 

| “By promising turtle and monkey every week, I 
could get all the Indians I needed for four dollars a 
month. But it was not always easy to get monkey. 
Northern people sometimes think that the woods on 
the Amazon are full of monkeys. They are not. 
The creatures are quite scarce and very shy. 

“T should say that there was as much difficulty in 
shooting a monkey there as there is in getting a red 
foxin New England. They are fully as shy and as 
difficult to shoot. The trees there are very tall, and 
have exceedingly dense tops. The monkeys keep in 
the tree tops for the most part, and the leaves are so 
large that they are perfectly screened from sight. 

“I used to hunt for them very often. The only 
way to catch sight of them was to get into a thicket 


That was a good prayer of David's, “Set a watch 


———_+9-—_——— | 
HOME. 


Lo! where yon cottage whitens through the green, 
The loveliest feature of a matchless scene: 
Beneath its shading elm, with pious fear, 

An aged mother draws her children near; 

While from the Holy Word, with earnest air, 

She teaches them the privilege of prayer, 

Look! How their infant eyes with rapture speak; 
Mark the flush lily on the dimpled cheek; 

Their hearts are filled with gratitude and love, 
Their hopes are centred in a world above, 

Where, in a choir of angels, Faith portrays 

The loved, departed father of their days. 








DAWES. 
—_—_——_—_+or-—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
MR. RHINES AND THE JAGUARS. 


A New York man named Rhines, who has been 


Madeira, one of the great tributaries of the Amazon, 
gives some interesting incidents of adventure with 
the jaguars, or tiger cats, which infested the forest 
about his clearing. 

“We used frequently to hear them during the 
night in the woods,” said he, “making some of the 
queerest noises I ever listened to. Very often while 
coming down the parana, or narrow creek which 
bordered the plantation on the east side, I have re- 
ally heard them snoring in the murici reeds, which 
grew very thick on the banks. 

“At first I could scarcely believe that the noise 
eame from jaguars, though my Indian rancheroes 
constantly assured me that they made it. 

“Tn still weather the snoring of these great cats (af- 
ter a hearty meal, I suppose) can be distinctly heard | 
for a hundred yards, or more, and sounds as much 
like what I used to hear in a Troy boarding-house, 
as anything I can compare it with. 

“The Indians do not seem to stand in very much 
fear of the jaguar, though a brush with one of these 
savage brutes is unquestionably a serious business. 

“One morning, about two months after we had 
begun tapping the seringas, or rubber trees, from 
the mucous sap of which Brazilian rubber is manu- 
factured, one of my Indian laborers was set upon by 


| wards, that was not so very badly done. 


| the jaguar was wounded; and by looking sharp they 
| contrived—what I could not have done—to trace it 


along the creek. 

“One of them said that it was going on three legs, 
holding up one of its front paws. He made that out 
by the tracks, I suppose. 

“We hurried along the trail, and had followed a 
quarter of a mile, l should think, when the jaguar 
bounded out from under the drooping leaves of a 
miriti palm some ways ahead, and running along 
the trunk of a fallen samanma tree, snarled menac- 
ingly. The distance was about sixty yards, as I 
judged. 

“I cocked both barrels of the shot-gun, and gave 
it to one of the Indians to hold, and placed him at 
my right elbow, I then fired at the tiger with the 


| carbine. 


“The bullet hit him in the breast, and went al- 
most the whole length of his body. The creature 
bounded towards us, however, but curled up, kick- 
ing, before getting half way. <A charge of the big 
shot soon killed him, 

“We then found that my shot backwards, in the 
canes, had hit the creature in the foot, just where 
the ankle joins on. Considered as a hip shot, back- 
Really, 
however, it was a purely chance shot, as any sports- 
man will readily see. 

“Very likely the jaguar had been watching me all 
the time I was watching for the monkeys. But this 
last fright taught me alesson, I kept out of jungles 
for the most part after that. My nerves never were 
strong enough to face such savage brutes without 
fluttering; and I am free to say I did not much en- 
joy these adventures.” 

+ or—_—_—— 
YOUNG MEN IN THE CITY. 
ARTICLE I. 

Beginning Business. 

Adam Starworthy, a Boston merchant, retired 
from business, sat one evening writing a letter in his 
comfortable library, when a bright but bashful boy 
of about sixteen years was shown in. 

The gentleman laid down his pen, turned in his 
easy chair, and looked curiously but kindly at the 
visitor from under his shaggy gray eyebrows. 

The gaslight shed its warm radiance upon the two, 
—the lad of sixteen standing, hat in hand, blushing 
and hesitating, and the white-haired merchant 
smiling encouragement and welcome. A fire of soft 
coal blazing in the grate—for it was autumn weath- 
er—added cheeriness to the picture. 
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it was fairly light. The canes grew along the bank 


Iscarce 


I heard his cries, and ran through the woods in the | 
direction from whence they came, taking my Rem- 
ington carbine, which I always kept near me. 

“Before I could reach the spot, however, not less 
than a dozen of the ranch people had come up, and 
the creature had run otf. I heard its ferocious 
growling while still at a considerable distance. 

“The jaguar was out of sight when I got to them, 
however, and they were trying to stop the blood 
with the seringa juice. The man was dreadfully 
torn. I thought it was doubtful, at the time, if he 
got well, but he recovered, after having been unable 
to work for nearly two months. 


hide of a monkey. 


was almost hidden by the foliage. 


careful aim. 





“I guess he’s got in with his milk now, and it’s 
high time I was off to strain it. I’m the only 
Woman in this town that don’t get the pump to 
help the cow. Well, good-evening, for it is 
evening now, and if you allow yourself to be 
cheated here, I’ve washed my hands of the guilt. 

“Hope you'll call and make me a visit when 
you want to buy anything, and be sure, on your 
honor, that you don’t repeat a word o’ the warn- 
i’ I've given you, or you'll set the whole town to 
abusin’ me for tryin’ to keep you from being de- 
Voured by speculators. Good-by ma’am.” And 
the talking machine was gone. 

The little lady was nearly stunned as she 
looked after her visitor, who was walking briskly 
up the street, as if she had done a smart stroke 
of business that she was proud of. 

Solomon says truly in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin. This woman, who had 
*on aA most unenviable appellation among her 


‘ ae ifs j en yards ! 
“He had some of the ugliest, most livid scars on if about to jump, not ten yards from me 


his back, I ever saw on a human being. What was 
most curious about them was, that next year, about 





knew the brute was just going to spring, too. 


of my plantation, though we used sometimes to | 


of asluggish parana, forming an extensive jungle. 
At last I was rewarded by the sight of the black 


“The animal was sitting on a lofty branch, and 
Rising very slow- 
ly to my feet, I pressed the barrel of my carbine 
against one of the stiff cane stalks, and took a long, 
I was just bearing with my finger on 
the trigger, when a peculiar noise, as of a stealthy 
step, led me to cast my eye backwards, and I saw 
one of the biggest jaguars I ever saw, crouching as 


“For my life I did not dare to turn round; and I 
A 


“Luther Emmons,” said the old man, repeating 
the name by which the servant had announced the 
visitor. “Sit down, my young friend, and tell me 
what I can do for you.” Such was Adam Star- 
worthy’s lifelong habit of proceeding straight to 
business. 

“You do not remember the name, I suppose,” 
Luther replied, gaining confidence, and taking the 
chair that was offered him. “It was my father’s, 
Perhaps you do not even remember him; but he had 
good reason to remember you for your kindness 
and”’— 

Here Luther’s rather labored speech, which he 
had studied a little before entering the presence of 
the great man (as he regarded Mr. Starworthy) was 
suddenly broken by an impulse of the heart; and he 
added, with a throb of emotion in his voice, “My 
father was very grateful to you, sir, and my mother 
made me promise I would come and see yon.” 

“Luther Emmons,—I do remember!” the old man 
exclaimed; and fora moment a rush of memories 
made his eyes misty. 

Luther Emmons, the father, had once been a clerk 
in Starworthy & Co.’s employment; a social, impul- 
sive youth, who had fallen into temptation, and 
; been on the verge of ruin, when the senior partner, 
who kept a fatherly watch over his young men, dis- 
covered his guilty secret at a critical moment, and 
instead of disgracing him, as most employers would 
have done, restored him to virtue and self-respect 
by kind words and counsels. 

“He used to come and see me when he was in 
town, but I haven’t heard from him now for some 
time.” 

“My father is dead,” said Luther, in a low voice, 

There was a painful hush of a moment, during 
which the old man watched, with a look full of pain 
and sympathetic emotion, the quivering lip and 
downcast eyes of the boy. 

“He was a good man,” said old Adam, as soon as 
he could speak cheerfally,—“Luther was an honest 
man of business, a true friend, and a good husband 
and father, I know! And I hope, I feel sure, he 
has left a worthy son and namesake to fill his place. 
Your mother—you still have your mother left you?” 








the same time in the season, the scars opened in sev- 
eral places again, and were seriously inflamed for as 
much as 2 month. So painful were they that he 
was obliged to lie on his face nights, but he contin- 
ued to do his work. 

“To change the juice of the seringa into the India 
rubber of commerce, it is necessary to smoke it, just 
as pork is smoked to make bacon. For this purpose 
the nuts of the urucnri palm are used, because these 
make a better and less foul smoke than wood. 

“We were obliged to fetch our supply of these 
nuts from the higher groun:!, at some distance back 
from the river. Every other morning during the 
season I used to send two Indians in a montaria, or 
canoe made from a large tree trunk, up the creek to 
gather nuts. 

“The creek had its rise among the low hills to the 
south-east. AsI have said, it was a narrow stream, 





trick of firing from the hip, which I had picked up 
during the war, came to me in this emergency. I 
let the barrel of jmy gun drop from the cane and 
swing under my left arm, pointing backwards. Of 
course there was not much aim about it; but I fired, 
dropped the carbine, and bounded out of the cane- 
brake; and I did not stop running till I had puta 
good half mile behind me and the jaguar. I had 
heard an awful growl when I fired, but the beast 
did not follow me. 

“Tran on, however, and returned to the planta- 
tion. Here I loaded both barrels of a shot-gun 
which I had there, with heavy shot, and called in 
two of the Indians with their machetes. 


A nod—for Luther could not command his voice 
to spenk—gave assent. 

“I am glad for your sake, Luther. A mother—a 
good mother—is often a boy's. salvation. The love 
of a mother in his heart may be the pole-star of his 
safety. So she wished you to come and see me, did 
she?” 

‘My father left us a little property,” said Luther, 
coming back to what he had prepared himself to 
say. “But it is necessary for me to something for 
myself. I have chosen the mercantile profession, 
Some of my father’s friends have got me a place in 
Howarth & Hogan’s dry-goods store. I have just 
| begun. Iam astranger in the city, and my mother 

“Thus reinforced, I went back. We approached | —she is naturally very anxious about me.” 
the thicket very cautiously, but found, after recon-| “And well she may be!” said the merchant, as 
noitering awhile, that the jaguar had gone. My car-| Luther once more hesitated. ‘I am glad she sent 
bine was where I dropped it. youto me. I know—nobody knows better than I— 





bordered by dense thickets of murici plants and 
; bamboo, 


“Pretty soon one of the Indians discovered a little | how much there is for a young man in the city, es- 
| blood on the ground in several spots, They said ' pecially if he is a stranger, to learn and fo avoid. I 
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can give you—I shall be so glad to give you— 
some truths with regard to the life you have en- 
tered upon, its advantages and its dangers, if you 
care to learn by an old man’s experience.” 

“That is just what I wish,—just what my 
mother hoped,” said Luther, earnestly. “Only 
don’t let me take up too much of your time.” 

“My dear boy, lam never so grateful for the 
blessing of having time at my command as when 
I can bestow it upon the young and inexperi-| 
enced. You are now just beginning a life that I 
have lived through. I look back to the time 
when I was a lad, commencing at the lowest 
rounds of the business ladder, but full of hope, 
like you. 

“Well, here Iam, at the top of the ladder, so 
to speak. I have met with what is called 
success. But my real success—if I have ever 
achieved any—is not what the world sees. It is 
nothing that I saw very clearly when I was a 
boy of your age. 

“It takes a lifetime to learn the true value of 
things. Riches are good. Prize them, acquire 
them, my boy, if you honestly can; but they are 
not the end, they are only a means. The true 
end is formation of character; it is integrity of 
heart; it is happiness for yourself, and the blessed 
power of doing good to others. 

“That is the end always to be kept in view; 
and—remember!—it may be reached without 
wealth, while it can never be attained through 
wealth unfairly won. You may barter away 
your own conscience and manhood for riches, 
and heap them up, heap them up, while you are 
really growing poorer every day. Nobody so 
poor as a hollow-hearted, selfish, scheming, un- 
scrupulous millionnaire. You won’t quite un- 
derstand this now, but it is no sentimental talk, 
it is solid truth, as you will find some day.” 

The old man smiled, and changed the subject. 

Spending Money. 

“How much do you get at Howorth & Ho-! 
gan’s?”” 

“One hundred dollars the first year,” Luther 
replied. 

“Can you live on that?” 

“O, no. Mother will clothe me and pay some- 
thing towards my board. She is very indulgent. 
She will give me a little spending money be- 
sides,” 

“Spending money ?” said the old man. “What’s 
that?” 

“She thinks I ought to have a little pleasure 
and recreation. She doesn’t believe in keeping 
boys too close.” 

“Well, she is right; yes, she is right,” the old! 


man repeated, yet with a doubtful look. “tt | 





isn’t well to keep the young too close; and yet, | 
Luther, do you know, if I were asked what is | 
one great source of danger to boys, especially | 
country boys beginning life in town, I should 
say it is that little matter of spending money.” 





AN EVENING CALL. 


Luther changed countenance, and said, “How 

80°?” 
“Because it leads to habits of self-indulgence; 
because it is a little key that may open the door 
to great vices. A boy has a little spending} 
money; that means something that he is to spend 
upon himself, as the fancy takes him. 

“The trifles he buys with it may be of no im- 
portance in themselves; his amusements may be | 
perfectly innocent; and yet, unless he is a very 
high-minded, good-hearted boy, there is danger | 
that he will give altogether too much thought to 
his own gratifications, and never know that beau- 
tiful virtue, that mother of many virtues, self- 


denial. 
Self-Denial. 


what a serious expense the single item of butter 
was in the family, he made up his mind to eat 
no more butter, just to save his parents so much 
labor and care in providing for him. 

“He did not say anything about his resolution, 


but from that time until he left home, he ate his | 


bread without butter, and soon found that bread 
had never tasted so sweet to him. Not that he 
really relished it better unbuttered; but the sense 


supposed widow, although he was alive and liv- 
ing with her. And the Government refused, by 
an excess of “red tape,’”’ to accept any proof that 
he was alive. The story is funny, because it 
might be true. 

In our own Government the revenue service is 


| completely tied up with red tape. A person who 


receives from abroad a package containing arti- 


| cles on which there is no duty at all, may be de- 


of self-denial for a noble motive, sweetened every- | layed weeks before he can get it; and very likely 


thing in life to him. 


lieve his parents, he got a place in a store. He 
was too young. It would have been well if he 
could have been kept at school three years longer; 
yet, with the habits of self-denial and of self- 
help which he had already formed, he was des- 
tined to acquire a practical knowledge of affairs 
which self-indulgent boys, with all the advan- 
tages of life, never gain. 




















FIRST WORK IN THE STORE, 


“He had a little money which he could have 
spent upon himself if he had chosen; but when 
he thought of his hard-working, careworn par- 
ents, he had never any desire for petty gratifica- 
tions. It was far sweeter for him to save it for 
their sakes, 

“Now that boy was better off, and infinitely 
happier, with that motive in his soul and that 


| love in his heart, than if he had had his pockets 


full of money to spend as he pleased every day 
of his life. And that boy, amid a city full of 
danger, was safe. His purity of purpose and 
his habit of self-denial armed him against tempt- 
ation.” 

Old Adam Starworthy did not say that that 
boy was himself; though from an earnest tremor 
in his voice, and a very grateful, tender look in 
his eyes, Luther suspected the truth. 

“But Lam not going to preach to you now so 
much that you won’t care to come and see me 
again,” the merchant resumed, after a pause, “TI 
want you to come again soon, when I will tell 
you more about that little matter of spending 
money, and some of the wretchedness and ruin 
I have known it to lead to. 

“Now we will talk of something else—after I 
have finished my letter. Meanwhile you may be 
looking over my library and see if there are any 
books you would like to read.” 

—_—__+@>——__—_———- 
RED TAPE. 

“Red tape” is a common expression. It means 
that in transacting business of certain kinds, es- 
pecially official business, one must see many 
people, and submit to many rules which seem 
absurd and vexatious, in order to do quite sim- 
ple things. The origin of the phrase “red tape” 
was in the practice of using red tape in Govern- 
ment offices, to tie up reports, bills, and docu- 
ments of all kinds. 

No doubt there is too much red tape. But 
complaints against it are not always well found- 
ed. Suppose a man has a bill against the Gov- 
ernment for a million dollars. Nobody would 
say that there are too many checks and guards, 
in making it necessary that the bill shall be pro- 
perly made out, audited by one officer, endorsed 
by another, ordered paid by a third, and actual- 
ly paid by a fourth. Now the way for a Govern- 
ment to act is, to do small things as well as great, 
with exactness and care. 

The man who has sold a paper of pins to the 
Government, and finds that he cannot get his 
pay, until he has made out and sent to Washing- 
ton two receipted bills, and other documents, 
probably thinks there isa great deal too much 
red tape; and he will, no doubt, be the more con- 





“T once knew a boy,”’ the old man continued, 
“who had parents as indulgent as your own! 


fident of it when he receives a check for ten 
cents. But without uniformity the Government 


| 
mother, I suppose; but they were poor; and he} accounts could not be kept at all. 


saw what a struggle it was for them to bring up, 
feed, clothe and educate a family of children, of 
whom he was the third. 


There are, however, many cases of really vex- 
ations and unnecessary red tape. <A story was 
recently published, describing the case of a Rus- 


| at last he will be forced, at an expense of several 
“At thirteen years of age, still further to re- | 


dollars, to employ somebody who knows the ins 
and outs of the customs service, to procure him 
what he ought to have had instantly and with- 
| out charge. 

The administration of the law is also bound 


| 
| up with red tape,—sometimes so tightly that no- 


torious criminals escape before it can be untied. 
\If aniis not dotted in the name of a person 
| charged with crime, his counsel may claim that, 
as a reason why he should be discharged. Ev- 
;erything must be done according to rigid and 
| unvarying rules, some of which are unnecessary 
| if it is the object of courts to do justice. 
Dickens, in his novel, ‘Little Dorrit,’ de- 
scribed what he called the “Cireumlocution Of- 
fice,’”’ where red tape reigned supreme. The pic- 
ture was, of course, much overdrawn; but there 
was not alittle in the office which serves as a 
| faithful illustration of what may be seen to-day 
/ in some of our Government departments. 


~@>—___— 


THERE IS A SEA. 


The hillside groves are shadowy with even, 
The waters tranquil lie, 

While burns the sun, like a far gate of heaven, 
Between the sea and sky. 

Now grows the shadow of the evening broader, 
And fades the sea-girt town; 

There is asea, beyond whose peaceful border, 
The sun will not go down, 

A far, far sea. 


No storm like that which smote the wild Aégean, 
Shall smite that tranquil deep, 

Nor, as upon the waters Galilean, 
Its restless music keep. 

But saints and angels there, in retrospection, 
Communion sweet shall hold, 

While round them gleams the tremulous reflection 
Of countless harps of gold, 

By that far sea. 


There, far in light, as tints of summer tender, 
n some fair land of palms, 

The golden city lifts her shadeless splendor, 

Conjubilant with psalms. 
Father, thy love has long my steps attended, 

Thy peace my mind doth fill, 
O, lead me gently when my life is ended, 

‘To waters calm and still, 

Thy love’s far sea. 
H. H. BuTTERWORTH. 





THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 

The Speakership of the national House of Rep- 
resentatives is the third office in the country in 
rank and dignity. In case of there being vacan- 
cies at thé same time in the offices of President, 
Vice-President, and President of the Senate, the 
Speaker would act as President till an election 
was held. 

The office is one of much power and responsi- 
bility. It requires a minute knowledge of the 
rules of Parliamentary law, and the ability to ap- 
ply them promptly when occasion arises; tact 
and capacity for managing men; dignity, pres- 
ence of mind, readiness and impartiality. 

It is no easy thing to preside over a noisy body 
of nearly three hundred earnest partisans; and 
the Speaker who does so successfully, is entitled 
to respect and praise. 

The Speaker’s most important duty is to ap- 
point the committees of the House, which shape 
the business and legislation of the body, and 
which, therefore, need to be formed with the 
greatest judgment and care, 

The mode of electing the Speaker is simple. 
It usually requires a majority of the votes cast 
to elect him. When the House meets, the clerk 
of the last House calls it to order, and presides 
during the election of Speaker; and no other 
business can be entered upon until an election 
has been made. 

The roll of members is called alphabetically, 
and as each member hears his name, he cries 
out the name of his candidate for Speaker; and 
this process goes on over and over again, until a 
majority have united on a candidate, and have 
thus made a choice. 

The contest for Speaker of the present House, 
calls to mind two very hard struggles for the 
same office, which have taken place within the 
past twenty years. 

The writer was in Washington during the win- 
ter of 1855-6, when the famous contest for the 
Speakership went on day after day for just two 
months. Party spirit ran very high. 

There were three candidates, Republican, Dem- 
ocratic and Know Nothing; and as neither the 
Republicans nor the Democrats had a clear ma- 
jority, the Know Nothings held the balance of 
power. As the contest went on, it at last was 
narrowed down between Mr. Banks, the Repub- 
lican candidate, and Gov. Aiken, of South Caro- 








“He was a thoughtful boy, though only twelve! sian soldier. The Government had him report-| lina, the Democratic, with a few scattering votes. 
year old; and one day, hearing his mother say ed as dead in battle, and paid a pension to his' Finally, a resolution was offered that on the next | than hiselbow. He exaggerated, in order to impress 


ballot, the candidate who had the highest num. 
ber of votes, even if it was not a majority 
should be declared Speaker. = 

Under this, Mr. Banks was elected Speaker, on 
the one hundred and thirty-third ballot. The 
scene in the House was veryexciting. Both the 
House and the gallery were crowded, and as the 

venerable Gov. Aiken, of South Carolina, escort. 
ed his successful rival to the chair, hisses were 
mingled with the cheers which greeted the new 
Speaker’s triumph. 

A similar struggle took place in 1859-¢9 
when, after two months of balloting, the Repub. 
licans once more won the victory by electing 
William Pennington, of New Jersey. 

The Speaker’s chair has been occupied by 
many of the most eminent of our statesmen, 
though only one of them, James K. Polk, ever be- 
came President. 

| The first Speaker was F. A. Muhlenberg, of 
Pennsylvania. He was succeeded by that sturdy 
old patriot, Jonathan Trumbull, of Connectiecnt, 
Henry Clay was Speaker no less than three 
terms, and in all occupied the chair seven years, 
He is said to have been the best presiding officer 
the House ever had. After him, no Speaker has 
been more successful than was Gen. Banks, who 
was scarcely forty when elected. 

Among other Speakers of eminence were Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop, Howell Cobb, John Bell, Schuy- 
ler Colfax (afterwards Vice-President), R. M. T. 
Hunter and Andrew Stevenson. The last Speak. 
er, James G. Blaine, of Maine, has occupied the 
|chair of the House six years, that is, for three 
| Successive terms. 


| 





THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

This touching lyric was the work of an even- 
ing. Its author, Thomas Hood, was impelled to 
write it by the condition of thousands of work- 
ing women in the city of London. The effect of 
j its publication was foreseen by two persons,— 
| the poet’s wife, and Mark Lemon, the editor of 
' Punch. 

' “Now mind, Hood, mark my words,” said his 
devoted wife, “this will tell wonderfully! It is 
one of the best things you ever did.” 

Mr. Lemon, looking over his letters, one morn- 
ing, opened an envelope enclosing a poem, which 
the writer said had been rejected by three Lon- 
don journals. He begged the editor to consign 
it to the waste-paper basket if it was not thought 
suitable for Punch, as the author was “sick of 
the sight of it.’ The poem was signed “Tom 
Hood,” and was entitled “The Song of the 
Shirt.” 

It was submitted to the weekly meeting of the 
editors and principal contributors, several of 
whom opposed its publication, as unsuitable to 
the pages of acomic journal. Mr. Lemon, how- 
ever, was so firmly impressed with its beauty, 
that he published it on December 16, 1843. 

“The Song of the Shirt’’ trebled the sale of the 
paper, and created a profound sensation through- 
out great Britain. People of every class were 
moved by it. It was chanted by ballad singers 
in the streets of London, it drew tears from the 
eyes of princes. Seven years after the author’s 
death, the English people erected a monument 
over his grave. The rich gave guineas, the la- 
borers and the sewing women gave shillings and 
pence. Sculptured on it is the inscription de 
vised by himself, “He sang THE SonG OF THE 
SHIRT.” 





———__+o—____——_- 
STRAWS AS TOOTHPICKS. 

Straws show which way the wind blows. But, 
however useful they may be as wind-vanes, they are 
not wholesome tooth-picks. A young man of Hali- 
fax, N.S., illustrated this fact. He used one little 
straw for a tooth-pick ; quite a common if not a gen- 
teel practice. A piece of it lodged between two of 
his teeth. He tried to pick it out, but it was too 
tirmly set. 

For several days it annoyed him; then the pain 
ceased. Feeling an irritation in his mouth, he found 
that the straw had worked its way out from between 
the teeth and lodged under his tongue. The slight 
irritation grew into an acute pain. The tongue be- 
came swollen and inflamed. Symptoms similar to 
those of diphtheria appeared in his throat. Then he 
sought medical advice, and learned from the physi- 
cian that he was in a critical condition. 

This singular accident calls to mind the fact that 
many young people practise the habit of picking 
their teeth, not with a straw, perhaps, but with 8 
pen-knife or a pin. They may also cleanse their 
ears with a pin or a hair-pin, or the minute spoon at- 
tached to tweezers. 

Both habits are injurious and dangerons. The 
teeth are covered with a delicate enamel that is lia- 
ble to injury from the use of any hard substance, 4 
a toothpick. The enamel once broken or chipped 
off opens the tooth to decay. The gums and lining 
of the mouth are also likely to be injured. A quill 
or asoft piece of wood make the best toothpick. 

A celebrated aurist, or ear-doctor, once said that 
no person should put anything into his ear smaller 
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themselves when they used pins or hair-pins to 


cleanse their ears. The drum of the ear isa deli- 
cate membrane. It is easily pierced; then deafness 
for life is the result. 
— 
FACES. 

Physiognomy, like phrenology and graphiology 
(the art of reading character from one’s ,handwrit- 
ing), is very attractive toa novice, but experience 
shows that it is not to be relied onimplicitly. Faces, 
like other appearances, are very apt to be deceitful. 

Jeffries, the infamous Judge of the reign of 
Charles II., who seemed, while sitting on the bench, 
to have no element of mercy in his nature, had a re- 
markably sweet and amiable countenance. It is al- 
most impossible to believe that he can have sat for 
the portrait which goes by his name. 

A certain picture was for a long time supposed to 
bea portrait of Addison, the famous writer of Queen 
Anne’s time, and author of Sir Roger de Coverly. 
It was thought to be a fair representation of his 
character, but was afterwards found to be the like- 
ness of a man altogether different. 

Lavater, one of the chief advocates of physiogno- 
my, was often deceived in his estimate of people. 
Never more so than in the case of an English lord. 
Judging from his noble features, he pronounced 
him to be a man of great ability. The fact, how- 
ever, was that this same lord was notorious for his 
stupidity. 

It is true that correct judgments are frequently 
formed of persons at first sight. Indeed, these first 
impressions are very apt to be ultimately verified. 
Some characters we read at once, others we area 
long time in deciphering. And this is the meaning 
of the saying, ““Know me in an hour, or know me in 
ten years.”’ But these rapid estimates are drawn 
not merely from the face, but from the whole ap- 
pearance, the dress and manners. A gentleman sat 
opposite a young lady ina car, and inferred from 
her face that she was of a most sweet and lovely dis- 
position. But presently he heard her speak petu- 
lantly to a lady at her side, and straightway reversed 
his decision. oe 

A SHARP REPROOF. 

The Earl of Chesterfield was called the first gen- 
tleman of his age. It wasa cardinal point of eti- 
quette with him never to exhibit ill temper in com- 
pany, or to be remiss in courtesy to any guest. But 
he was sometimes sorely tried by the rude and awk- 
ward manners of his son, Philip Stanhope, whom he 
tried in vain to educate to gentlemanly habits. 

Philip was a great glutton, and could not restrain 
his appetite, even in company. On one occasion, 

when his father had invited a large number of titled 
guests, an elegant entertainment was provided. One 
of the rare dishes was a platter of baked gooseber- 
ties, snowed over with rich cream. Philip had been 
helped bountifully by Lady Chesterfield, who knew 
his weakness. But when a servant was taking out 
the dish, in clearing the table, Philip beckoned to 
him, and taking it in his hand, began to lap up 
greedily the rich cream. Lord Chesterfield was dis- 
gusted; but without a change of face or voice to in- 
dicate the tempest of anger within, said, in a calm 
tone, to his servant,— 

“John, why do you not fetch a strop and razor, 
you see your master is going to shave himself?” 

Philip’s greediness was checked for that meal. 





eee ee 
“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 

The English have a genuine pride in their national 
air, “God Save the King.” When the Grenadier 
Guards visited this country to take part in the Jubi- 
lee Concerts, they took special delight in playing 
this air. But it must be a little mortifying to John 
Bull to know that this famous melody was borrowed 
from the French. 

When Louis XIV., of France, used to attend morn- 
ing prayers in the School of St. Cyr, the young la- 
dies were accustomed to greet him with a lyric, 
“God Save the King.” The words were written by 
M. de Brinon, and the music by the famous Sully. 
It seems curious, indeed, that the English should 
have borrowed this from their ancient enemies; and 
perhaps quite as curious that the air should have 
been adopted in this country for our national lyric, 
“My Country, ’tis of Thee.” 





COULD TELL WHO SHE WAS. 


The prudence of teaching children to tell their 
name and residence as soon as they learn to talk has 
again and again been rewarded by the safe return of 
little straylings by friendly hands. Here is the lat- 
est instance of the kind, and a very pretty one: 

A little girl, daughter of the late Rev. J. G. Coch- 
Tan, missionary to Persia, when in America for the 
first time, was living in Buffalo, N.Y. She was four 
yearsold. More for fun than from a fear of her get- 
ting lost. her older sisters taught her to tell in Eng- 
lish where she lived. She could speak very little 
English, but could talk fast enough in Syriac. 

She was in the habit of going, with some of the 
family, and sometimes alone, when she had a penny, 

the grocer’s shop round the corner. One day, 
when the folks were away, she started to go to the 
ftocer's, but turning the wrong corner, she wan- 
dered on for some time, and finding she could not 
Set home, sat down on a doorstep and began to cry. 

Soon a police officer came along, and when he 
asked her where she lived, she repeated promptly 
and distinctly what her sisters had taught her: “My 
hame is Emma Gway Cocwan. My faver is the 
Wevwend Joseph Gallop Coewan, from Mount Seir, 
Owoomijah, Persia, Asia, eastern hemisphere; and 

live at No. 67 Chippewa Stweet, Buffalo, Ewie 
County, New York, United States of Amellica, wes- 
Tn hemisphere.” 
The officer laughed to hear such a lingo froma 


“If every lost child knew as well where it lived as 
she did, it would make much less trouble for all the 
officers.’’— Congregationalist. 


ee 
STORY OF A COPPER, 

Contempt of asmall gift comes of not knowing 

how to use it. In the following case the unthanked 

giver was gencrous enough to show how his present 

of a cent could be made worth many dollars: 


Rich Uncle Tom, says ‘the Boston Cultirator, of- 
fered his baby niece a copper, which baby’s mother 
threw on the floor in a pet, taking it almost as an in- 
sult. Uncle Tom only laughed, and quietly picking 
up the cent, started for home. On his way he ex- 
changed the copper for a nice new-laid egg. He 
took the egg home and put it undera sitting hen, 
and in due time out os achicken. The chicken 
grew to bea hen,and the hen proved as great a 
“layer” as her mother. Some of the eggs Uncle 
Tom saved to pay him for his trouble and his corn, 
and sold the rest, or turned them into chickens for 
the benefit of Aunt Sarah’s baby, who kept growing 
along, first to girl, and then to womanhood, and was 
still as pretty as ever. 

At last Uncle Tom sold some of the hens fora 
lamb. The lamb became a sheep, and the mother of 
many sheep, until the sheep were sold for a cow. 
So, year by year, while Aunt Sarah’s baby grew old- 
er and prettier, her property grew larger and more 
valuable, until, on her wedding day, Uncle Tom 
took home to her in a line, like the procession going 
into the ark, first a flock of hens, then a drove of 
sheep, and following after, a herd of cows,—a hand- 
some dowry, and only the rightful income from her 
first copper. 


THE COMPANION FREE. 


We will send the Companion FREE to Janu- 
ary, 1876, to all new subscribers sent us during 
the month of December. 





JEDEDIAH BUXTON. 

One very remarkable fact in regard to calculating 
prodigies is that they are entirely unable to tell the 
process by which they arrive at the solution of a 
problem. When the famous Zerah Colburn was 
only eight years of age he could instantly answer 
such questions as: Find the cube root of 268,33! 
125; how many seconds are there in 48 years; raise 8 
to the 16th power; and others of similar difficulty, 
which even the most expert of mathematicians 
would have been unable to solve by any mere men- 
tal process. One of the most remarkable of these 
calculating prodigies was Jedediah Buxton: 

Of him it is related that if he heard a sermon, or 
other speech, he instinctively counted the words; if 
a period of time were mentioned in his hearing he 
computed the seconds; or if he walked over a piece 
of ground, his mind was busily employed in caleu- 
lating the inches. He solved mentally such a prob- 
lem as: How many cubical eighths of an inch are 
there in a quadrangular mass which measures 231,- 
145,789 yards long, 5,642,732 yards wide, and 54,965 
yards thick? And, besides, he possessed the curious 
faculty of being able to suspend his calculations at 
any point, turn to other subjects for any length of 
time, and yet resume his mental work at the proper 
place. 





+e 
SOMETHING WORTH KNOWING. 
The small size of the modern cent, compared with 
the old ones, renders it far more liable to be swal- 
lowed by careless children. To know just what to 
do in case of such accidents is worth more than a 
good many cents. 


Dr. Gibbs, one of the editors of Hall’s Journal of 
Health, who is himself an educated physician and 
surgeon, while on a railroad train the other day, 
was consulted by one of the employes on the train 
in relation to his little boy, who had that morning 
swallowed a cent. 

“What have you done for him ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“We gave him a dose of castor-oil,”’ was the reply. 

“Good practice so far. As soon as you reach 
home give him the whites of three raw eggs daily. 
Let his diet be bread and milk, and nothing sour.”” 

The directions were followed faithfully, the whites 
of the eggs repeated every day, and the dose of oil 
at night; and on the fourth day the cent was dis- 
charged. It was one of the new copper coins, and was 
considerably corroded by the action of the gastric 
juices. Since fatal results often follow the swallow- 
ing of a copper coin, the judicious treatment advised 
in this instance should be remembered by all who 
have the care of children. The essential points to 
be borne in mind are simply these: Albumen, or 
the whites of eggs, a bland diet, free from acids, and 
castor-oil, 

+o 


SPURGEON AND THE DOG, 

Mr. Spurgeon was describing how faith givesa 
Christian power with God, and how the divine Heart 
is (so to speak) won by being trusted; and he made 
his meaning plain by this pleasant illustration : 


I walked down my garden some time ago, when 
the flowers were nicely out, and saw a big dog, and 
as I was sure he knew nothing of gardening, I threw 
my walking-stick at him, and gave him some recom- 
mendations to go home. To my intense surprise 
and shame, the dog picked up my stick, and wag- 
ging his tail, dropped the stick at my feet. He beat 
me altogether. I said to him “Good dog!” and I 
told him he could come when he liked, if he wasa 
dog of that sort. I felt Iwas the worst dog of the 
two. He quite conquered me by trusting me. 


+> 
+> 





“BLESSINGS” IN DISGUISE. 
Possibly Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hart- 
ford, can read such queer language as the following, 
but he must be the only man in the United States to 
whom “pilloridlarput” means “blessed,” or anything 
else. The Worcester Spy prints this specimen of 
Esquimaux: 
1. Innuglartoksuille tarkkogamigit Kakkamat ma- 
gorapok, ingimello, illinniartingita tikkipaet. 2. 
Kannindo augmardlugo ajochertorpeit, okarlunelo. 
3. Pilloridlarput akinjutannernerme: Killaut nale- 
ganvinga pigileramitsuk. 4. Pilloridlarput kiksar- 
tut; mannigortanjomarmetta. 5. Pilloridlarput Ken- 
naetut ; nuna pigilermitsnk. 6. Pilloridlarpnt kaktut 
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At first sight the above words will seem unfamiliar 
to most of our readers, but our Labrador subscribers 
will see at once that they are a tew of the beatitudes 
from the fifth chapter of St. Matthew, according to 
the Esquimaux version of the New Testament. A 
Worcester gentleman, lately in high northern lati- 
tudes, brought home a copy of this beok, and kindly 
furnishes us with aspecimen of the language. We 
should like to be present at an Esquimaux spelling- 
match, though not as a competitor, 





a an 
MUSES NOT NURSES. 


less watched by compositor and proof-reader, make 
amusing blunders, For instance, this is what they 
did for one of our sweetest female pocts: 

Lucy Larcom began to write verses at the age of 
seven. An amusing blunder occurred when one of 
her earliest pieces was published. The editor in- 
tended to say that they were written under the in- 
spiration of the “muses,” but the types made the 
word “nurses.” 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber, 


Appleton’s Journal (weekly) .....--.+6+ eevccccccccccs $515 
Arthur’s Home Magazine.. - 365 
American Agriculturist....... . --- 3:00 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly) ... on eee 
Detroit Free Press..... . 340 
Detroit Tribune.. . 350 
Galaxy (monthly) ... 5 
Godey’s Lady ’s Book, with the chromo, “The Morning 
Call’. 



























Harper’s Monthly 
Harper’s Bazar... 
Harper’s Weekly ...... ‘ 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, wi 
Rustic Wreath... 
Lippincott’s Monthly 


Peterson’s Monthly Magazine.. ‘ 
Rural New Yorker. 385 
Scribner’s Monthly 510 


The Independent 
The Nursery ..... 
The Advance (Chicag a hie aieaceueit 
CUTSTINT WOR. ooccne sccccescescncccwescccceccseeses 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





ARTIST’S SKETCHING CAMERA. 





This cut represents the Artist’s Sketching Camera, 
which will make a useful as well as pretty Christ- 
mas Gift. With it boys and girls can sketch any land- 
seape, or any object both near and far, in a few moments, 
It does not require previous practice. The Camera is 
made of walnut, well finished. It is 8 inches long, 514 
inches wide and 4 inches high. Below we show adiagram 
that will make its working plain. 














A, will pass through the lense and tube at B, and wily 
strike on the mirror placed at right angles at C. From 
the mirror they will be reflected up, and the picture will 
be distinctly seen upon the Ground Glass at D. Place a 
sheet of paper over the glass and with a pencil trace the 
picture. 

We will send it to any address, postage paid by us, for 
$1 25. 


The rays of light proceeding from an object at the point | 





Wax Materials for Autumn Leaves. 





The beautiful tints and colors of the Autumn Leaves 
can be very perfectly copied by the use of variegated wax 
and leaf moulds. A cluster of Autumn Leaves is always 
an attractive ornament. This box contains twenty-four 
sheets of variegated wax in beautiful natural colors; met- 
al leaf-moulds of blackberry, sumach, myrtle, ivy; also 
the necessary amount of wire, and full instructions for 
making a beautiful spray of Autumn Leaves. This will 
make an attractive Christmas Gift. 

This box of materials will be sent to any address, pos- 
tage paid by us, for $100. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








immeraktutto Gudeh idluaryanganik illamertanyo- 





little one, and taking her home, said to ber parents, 








marmetta, 


Types are rather inclined to play pranks, and, un- 


1T A Se NEW 
GLASS parent colors, beautiful designs. 


name handsomely printed in gold. 
postpaid; 3 doz., $1. 
everywhere. 
gor, Me. 


tity, at L. S. 
(Haymarket Square), Boston. 


List. 





The Best Patterns made. 
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| ORNITHAUTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 


| 
| 





} 

‘ 

| SOMETHING NEW. 

| The Ornithautographic or Bird Album, aside from pos- 

sessing all the desirable features of a first-class Auto- 

| graph Album, is beantifully illuminated with pen sketches 
of birds, etc., making it at once an article of beauty, orna- 


ment and utility. As the illustrations are models of un- 
excelled penmanship well adapted to practice, it has also 
the advantage of a writing compendium. Owing to the 
growing custom or fashion of collecting autographs of 
friends, great attention has been paid to making the Au- 
tograph Album an article of beauty. Consequently great 
competition has arisen in their manufacture. But the 
Ornithautographie Album is acknowledged as excelling 
everything heretofore produced; and to make the compe- 
tition still greater, this beautiful book, with all its addi- 
tional advantages, will be offered for sale during the hol- 
idays at the same price as the plain album. 
| Seale of prices: Small size, 5x31, mor. cloth, 75 ets.¢ 
| Morocco or Am. Russia, $1 25; Medium, 7x4!5_ mor. cloth, 
$1 00; Mor. or Am. Russia, $2 00; Turkey mor., $2 50; 
warge, cloth, $125; Mor. or Am. Russia, $2 50; Turkey 
350, 


I 
Mor., $3 5) 


These Albums are all full gilt, containing 150 pages. 
Address JOHN F., WALTERS, Boston University, 20 
49— 


Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


YEAR CARDS. Six trans- 
Your 
1 doz. for 50 cts, 
Samples 10 ets. Agents wanted 
Outfits 25 cts. F. K. SMITH & CO., Ban- 
49—1t 


W OODS_ for SORRENTO CARVING and 
FRET SAWLNG planed, and sold in any quan- 
and C. W. Jonnson’s, 39 Charlestown St. 


rders by mail promptly filled. Send for Price 
49. j 


“DOMESTIC”. 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Ex- 
change for second-hand 
Machines of every de- 
scription. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 








Send 5 cts. for Catalogue, 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


(Pr Acents Wantep. 4) NEW YORK. 


TOOLCHEST. with First Class Tools only. For 


Boys, Youths, and amateurs. Forcir- 
culars address J.T. Pratt & Co., 53 Fulton St., New York, 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Ninety-five Hours Instruction for $15. 
For Circulars address E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


= ao = 

Lamb Knitting Machine. 
Is the only Machine that can knit all sizes of work, and 
narrow and widen it, that can shape and COMPLETE, 
without hand-finishing, seamless Hosiery, Gloves_and 
Mittens, or knit them in all sizes; or knit Ribbed, Dou- 
ble, and Fancy stitches for Underwear, Jackets, Shawls, 
Searfs, ete. It knits over 25 different Garments. Over 100 
per cent Profitin Manufacturing Knit Goods. The Farmer 
trebles the value of his Wool by converting it into Knit 
Goods. Women make #5 a day with it. Agents wanted, 
Send for Samples of work and reduced Price List. Ad- 

ress Lamb Knitting Machine Co., Chicopee Falls, Mz ; 
Cincinnati, O.; Chicago, I1.; or 922 Chestnut St., Phila, 


Priced and BEST.” 


CICELSIOR Do Your Gwn Printing! 


Press_for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger work. 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
Bo yqhave great fun and make money fast at 

A inting. Send two stamps for full cata- 


1 o sses, type, ete.,to the Manufacturers, 
So ETSEN A CO Meriden, Conn 



























| BEST HOME GAMES. | 


HUNTER’S HELPS TO HISTORY, 20 use- 
ful games on the history of U. 8S. Interesting to both 
parents and children. 

“That is what I call profitable amusement.” 

“They act like a charm with my history class.” 

“They enabled me to get 100 per cent in history.” 

“They are twenty times as good as ‘Authors.’”” 

Favorably noticed by National Teacher, N. Y. Ed. 
Journal, Mich. Teacher, Penn. School Jour., and many 
others. Sent by mail for 75 ets. Address D., ECKLEY 
HeUnter, Bloomington, Monroe Co., Ind, 49—It 
50) FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
9) paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, ete. We have over 
100 styles. Agents wanted. 

49— A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 


HENS LAY Something to make Hens Lay made 
* from tresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toaswEETtT meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; 106 lb. bag, $2.50. 
JACKSON & BOWKER, 
49—13t No. Market St., Boston, 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUAL; 


Giving full instructions in Skinniog, 
Mounting and Preserving Birds, Animals, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 
&e. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of $1. Address 
8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER GENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and Counties to build School- 
houses in Indiana and other States, in sums of $100 and 
upwards, pay ten per cent. interest, well selected, security 
absolute, and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 per cent. 
amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds sor sale by 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 


72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

5000 For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 

g Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure, 
I 


argce bottles 35 cents. Cireular free. Dr. F. 
GOLD 


W. Kinsman, Angusta, Me, Sold by Druggists 
everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. 5—ly 






























Your, Companion Office,? Boston, 
41 Tempie Iiace. 5 Mass. | 





a month to energetic men and women every- 
$300 where. Business honorable. Fxcelsior Man- 
ufacturing Ce., 151 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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For the Companion. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 
Again, pale, noiseless prophetess of night, 
watch you dawn, your immemorial way, 
And watch again your calm, immaculate light 
Beam tremulous on the dying smile of day. 


Star wherewith dusk so chastely is impearled, 
If that you live for Love indeed be true, 

This yearning, sorrowing, sinning, weary world 
Hath deep, unutterable need of you! 


Does Lore in truth make your white bloom his own, 
And thrill to blander gleams your luminous breast, 
Meek silver lily, blossoming all alone 
In those dim flowerless meadows of the West? 
Aloof your glimmering kindred burn and beat, 
High up in boundless quietudes of space, 
And gazing on their dark domain, we meet 
The cold and awful infinite, face to face! 
But you are rich with radiance more divine, 
And pulsing as with pity’s balmiest birth, 
And tenderer, like a star not proud to shine, 
And lowlier, like a star that loves the earth! 
And I, who watch your splendors quivering clear, 
Dream, ere from heavenly distance you depart, 
Of some invisible merey’s falling tear, 
Of some invisible mercy’s throbbing heart! 
EvGar FAWCETT. 
a. 


For the Companion. 


A DRUNKARD IN MEETING. 

It was arare experiment, and one which not 
every minister would feel willing to make,—pro- 
tecting a disturber in church in the hope that he 
might be benefited by remaining. Yet the happy 
result, as recorded in the following brief story, 
ts perhaps not a solitary instance of the wisdom 
of forbearance, even in extremes. 

A drunkard entered an elegant city church one 
Sunday afternoon, while the choir were singing 
the first hymn. How he happened to pass the 
sexton and ushers, ragged and reeling as he was, 
and make his way, unchallenged, to a seat near 
the pulpit, seems a wonder; but he certainly did 
so, And there he soon fell asleep. 

Strangely out of place as he looked in that 
fashionable assemblage, no one liked to under- 
take the trouble of removing him, so long as he 
was quiet. But presently his heavy breathing 
began to attract notice. By the time the minis- 
ter was half through his sermon, it had increased 
to a loud snore. 

One of the deacons rose and came forward to 
lead the man out of the house; but the clergy- 
man said,— 

“Let us bear with him, Something has led 
the poor man here, not in his right mind, and I 
think the Lord’s hand is in it. Before he goes, 
perhaps some word will waken both his ear and 
his heart.” 

So nothing was done to the rough sleeper be- 
yond touching him, to check his noisy breathing. 
He continued to slumber till the sermon was 
done, The music of the organ and the singers, 
and the rising up of the congregation, awoke 
him, and started him to his feet. The choir sang 

“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

The wretched man caught the words, and 
stared wildly about him. Then he sank back 
into his seat, and covered his face. That hymn 
was the one which his mother had sung on her 
death-bed. 

From that day, Sabbath after Sabbath, the 
same stranger (still poorly clad, but no longer 
drunken) appeared in the same church, and sat 
a serious and quiet hearer, 

The minister sought him out, and gathered 
round him other friends, and when he told his 
story, none could doubt that his heart was 
changed. He had been going rapidly the down- 
ward road since his mother’s death, till the mo- 
ment when, led by an unseen Hand, he had wan- 
dered, half intoxicated, into the house of God. 

That rescued drunkard became a devoted ser- 
vant of Christ, and an officer in the very church 
whose pastor's considerate patience was his un- 
expected means of grace. 

The Saviour often interfered for needy and of- 
fensive ones whom His less far-seeing disciples 
would have driven away, Doubtless a minister 
cannot always, in similar cases, do as that pas- 
tor did,—certainly not when a disturbance is 
boisterous and intolerable. But here “God's 
hand was in it.” 

To have turned that poor drunkard out of the 
sanctuary would have torn him from the pres- 
ence of salvation. 





Fairurunt Gray.—When the epizootic pre- | 


vailed, the two splendid grays belonging to one 
of the fire steamers were attacked with the dis- 
ease. One died immediately; and in spite of all 
the care and nursing that the firemen lavished 
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on their pet, it was evident the other would soon 
follow. He sank lower and lower, and it seemed 


| as if he had almost drawn his last breath, when 


the fire alarm sounded, The gallant creature 
started, opened his eyes, made a desperate effort 
to rise to his feet and take his wonted place be- 
fore the engine, and fell back dead.—Child’s 
| World. oo 
THE MARKSMEN OF ALBANIA. 
Albania (a province of Turkey-in-Europe, on 
the Adriatic Sea) furnishes the most wonderful 
riflemen in the world. Their feats of marksman- 
| ship, even in boyhood, seem like a kind of con-| 


jury. 





shoot. An American traveller in their country 
mentions some specimens of their skiil in a let- 
ter to the St. Louis Globe: 


| A mark about as large as a ten-cent piece was 
| placed on a tree, and the men marched in line, 
and each one shot, and every one but two put 
the ball in the same place. I should have said 





fhe > . a 
| without resting an instant. The weapons are 


| long, ornate guns, and carry a ball, round and 
as big as a hazel-nut. 

Then a young man stepped forward and threw 
a piece of stone in the air with one hand, and 
shot with the other, and hit it, breaking it into 
dozens of pieces. This feat was performed by 
more than forty men. 

After that a gold ring was fastened on a tree, 
and fifty-four men put a ball through it without 
touching it. Then eight little boys, from the 
ages of eight to ten, put balls through the same 
ring. 

The men who missed the mark were, amid the 
laughter of the crowd, condemned to stand with 
an earthen cruse of colored water on their heads, 
and be shot at by the others. So two men 
stepped forward, and little eruses were carefully 
| set on their heads, and two men, each a brother 
to the one he aimed at, came forward and shot. 

I closed my eyes, but after the shots I looked, 
and the two were covered with the colored wa- 
ter, which trickled over their faces and clothes, 
while the fragments of the little jugs lay around. 
Some of the marksmen were so certain that the 
members of their families stood like stoies, and 
permitted them to shoot at eggs, apples and so 
forth. 

I was too nervous to thoroughly enjoy this dis- 
play, but the old man told me not to be afraid, 
and taking up his gun, as he sat beside me, he 
liftee it, remarking that that red flower on a 
pomegranate bush was in bad taste; he shot, and 
the flower fell. 


UTILIZING NATURAL GAS. 

Our Lord’s command, after the miraculous 
feeding of the multitude, to “gather up the frag- 
ments that remain, that nothing be lost,’ re- 
ceives the obedience of many industrial workers. 
From the “fragments” that remain after the dis- 
tillation of coal oil, chemistry gathers the ani- 
line dyes. The slag cast off by molten iron is 
made into door-knobs and knife-handles. The 
cuttings of leather are pressed into inner soles 
for shoes and boots. The refuse of certain man- 
ufactories are transmigrated into perfumes. 
In certain localities, enormous volumes of nat- 
ural gas escape from the earth. Hitherto, with 
a few exceptions, it has been allowed to run to 
waste. But now manufacturers are considering 
whether this gas may not be put to some valu- 
able use, A newspaper says: 

The constantly increasing utilization of natu- 
ral gas for industrial purposes throughout the 
oil region of Pennsylvania and its neighborhood 
is attracting much favorable comment. The 
success of the puddling and heating furnaces at 
Erie, Leechburg, and elsewhere in Pennsylvania, 
where the experiment has been thoroughly tried, 
seems to have attracted a widespread interest to 
the subject, and we now learn of schemes on foot 
to utilize the gas upon the large scale. 

Near Beaver Falls the gas issuing from a well 


But then, these mountain people are war- | 
like idlers, who have little or nothing to do but 


the men marched up double-quick, and shot } 


in as many seconds, tying his legs up in the line, 
bringing him down in the mud again, and drag- 
ging him around until he looked like an old hat 
that had been run over. 

A philanthropic man went to the boy’s assist- 
ance, but the calf kicked him on the leg and butted 
him in the stomach, so that he sat down on the 
curbstone and tried to comfort himself. Then 
the boy and calf disentangled themselves, and | 
started down the street like a mail train, until | 
the calf stopped suddenly, and the boy fell over | 
it and lost the rope. | 

The calf at once took to his heels, every boy | 
in the street running after and snatching at the 
rope, until it got tangled in the bridge, when his 
conductor caught him by the ear and tail, and a | 
lively fight took place all across the bridge and 
out of sight, while everybody along the street 
proceeded to tell how easy it is to lead a calf if 
you only go their way about it. 


THE WEATHER-OMENS. 


The popular “signs of rain” in nature and in the 
animated world, are thus summed up by an old Eng- 
lish poet, Dr. Jenner: 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low; 
The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
And spiders from their cobwebs creep; 
Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid her head; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 
Forsee! a rainbow spans the sky; 

The walls are damp, the ditches smell; 
Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel; 

The squalid toads at dusk are seen 
Slowly crawling o’er the green; 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks ery, 
The distant hills are looking nigh, 
Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 

And see yon rooks, how odd their flight— 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

Or seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball; 

How restless are the sporting swine, 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 
The cricket, too, how sharp she sings; 
Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws 
The wind, unsteady veers around, 
Or settlingin the South is found; 
The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
And o’er the rapid eddy plays; 
The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to the summit of his prison; 

*T will surely rain, I see with sorrow; 
Our jaunt must be put off till to-morrow. 
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ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT. 

Peter of Russia, or Peter the Great, as he is 
commonly called, was a man of remarkable 
qualities of mind, and though very arbitrary, 
was still kind and considerate to those who de- 
served encouragement: 


One day a young recruit was standing guard 
before the door of the entrance to Peter's private 
chambers in the palace at St. Petersburg. He 
had received orders to admit no one. As he was 
slowly passing up and down before the door, 
Prince Mentchikoff, the favorite minister of the 
czar, approached, attempting to enter. He was 
stopped by the recruit. 

The prince, who had the fullest liberty of call- 
ing upon his master at any time, sought to push 
the guard aside and pass him, yet the young 
man would not move, but ordered his highness 
to stand back. 

“You fool!’ shouted the prince, “don’t you 
know me?” 

The recruit smiled and said, “Very well, your 
highness, but my orders are peremptory to let 
nobody pass.” 

The prince, exasperated at the low fellow’s im- 
pudence, struck him a blow in the face with his 
riding-whip. 

“Strike away, your highness,” said the soldier, 
“but I cannot let you goin.” 

Peter in his room, hearing the noise outside, 
opened the door and inquired what it meant, and 
the prince told him. - 

The ezar was amused, but said nothing at the 
time. In the evening, however, he sent for the 
prince and the soldier. As they both appeared, 
Peter gave his own cane to the soldier, saying, 

“That man struck you in the morning, now 
you must return the blow to that fellow with my 
stick.” 





1100 feet deep is employed in a file factory at 
that place. It is also reported that the product 


be brought to certain iron works at Pittsburg. 
The work of laying a pipe six inches in diameter 
for, to be finished within a month. It is further 
chase all the gas wells in Butler County, and 
bring their product to the Pittsburg manufacto- 
ries. This last scheme, if successfully realized, 
would work quite an industrial revolution. 
Am -- 
A BOY AND A CALF. 

Have any of our readers ever attempted to lead 
a calf through a village? If so, perhaps their 
experiences were not unlike the following, from 
a Western paper: 

He was a small but muscular boy, and the calf 
was probably two months old. There was a rope 
between them, and as they went down South 
Third Street it was difficult to tell whether the 
boy was leading the calf or the calf leading the 
| boy. The calf made a dash for the Central Ex- 
| press Office. The boy pulled him back, and he 








wagon and fell over a watermelon pile. 
Then the calf kicked up his heels and b-a-a-d, 
and tried to run into a store, but the boy sat 
| down on the line with all his strength, and sud- 
denly sat down in the mud, as the calf altered 
| his mind and turned around to Jook at him. 
| They went qnietly ten steps, till a dog barked, 


of the great gas well in Butler County, Pa., will | 


and seventeen miles long is said to be contracted | 


reported that a project is being mooted to pur- | 


made a dash for the boy, who ran around a, 


The prince was amazed. “Your majesty,’ he 
said, ‘‘this common soldier is to strike me?” 

“T make him a captain,” said Peter. 
| “But Iam an officer of your majesty’s house- 
| hold,” objected the prince. 

“IT make him a colonel of my life-guards and 
| an officer of the household,”’ said Peter, again. 

“My rank, your majesty knows, is that of Gen- 
eral,’ again protested Mentchikoff. 

“Then I make him a General, so that the beat- 
{ing you get may come from a man of your 
| rank.’ 

The prince got a sound thrashing in the pres- 
ence of the czar, the recruit was next day com- 
| missioned a General, with the title of Count Oro- 
| inizoff, and was the founder of a powerful fami- 
| ly, whose descendants are still high in the impe- 

rial service of Russia. 


——____——_ 
ATMOSPHERIC FREAKS. 


| Ina letter from Utah we find the following: 
| 


The wonderful rarefaction of the atmosphere 
plays curious freaks with our estimation of dis- 
tance. I said to the bishop that I should like to 
spend the afternoon, if time allowed, in going up 
to the peak, Mt. Nebo. ‘Well,’’ he replied, “you 
might start this afternoon, and if you did not 
freeze in the night yon might possibly get there 
by sunset to-morrow. You remind me of an 


when the calf took four circles around the boy! party. They came up to him on the bank of a 


small brook two feet wide. He was taking off 
his boots to wade over. “Why don’t you jump 
across ?’’ somebody asked him. “‘Aw, you see,” 
replied the Englishman, “I’ve been deceived so 
often that I fancied this brook might be a half. 
mile wide, and I might be obliged to swim!” 


—_———_+or———_———- 


PORTUGUESE COURTSHIP. 

It would seem from M. Latouche’s interesting 
work, “Travels in Portugal,” that the process of 
courtship among the Portuguese is very peculiar 
and decorous: 

The young gentlemen pay their addresses by 


simply standing in front of the house occupied 
by the object of their affections, while the young 


| person in question looks down approvingly from 


an upper window, and there the matter ends, 
They are not within speaking distance, and 
have to content themselves with expressive 
glances and dumb show, for it would be thought 
highly unbecoming for the young lady to allow a 
billet-doux to flutter down into the street, while 
the laws of gravitation stand in the way of the 
upward flight of such a document—unweighted, 
at least, with a stone, and this, of course, might 
risk giving the young lady a black eye, or break- 
ing her father’s window panes. 

So the lovers there remain, often for hours, 
feeling no doubt very happy, but looking unut- 
terably foolish. These silent courtships some- 
times continue for very long periods, before the 
lover can ask the fatal question, or the lady re- 
turn the final answer. 

I heard the story of one such protracted court- 
ship which an ingenious novelist might easily 
work into a pretty romance. i 

About forty or fifty years ago, before the sup- 
pression of converts in Portugal, a young lady 
was engaged to be married. For some reason or 
other the marriage did not come off, and the 
girl was placed in a Benedictine nunnery at 
Oporto. 

Soon after came the abolition of convents; but 
while the monasteries were absolutely dissolved, 
and the monks scattered, the nuns who were al- 
ready inmates of religions houses were suffered 
there to remain. 

The young lady, accordingly, on the suppres- 
sion occurring, did not leave the Benedictine con- 
vent. It is to be presumed, however, that the 
rules of this particular establishment were some- 
what relaxed, for the young gentleman who had 
been engaged to this nun was observed to take 
his constant stand before the barred window of 
his former mistress’ cell, while she would be- 
come visible behind the grating. 

Here the romance I have imagined would per- 
haps rather lack incident, and except in a mas- 
ter’s hand, might grow monotonous, for this 
hopeless courtship lasted no fewer than four-and- 
thirty years, till a bowed and middle-aged man 
paced the pavement, and looked up to a gray- 
haired mistress. It only ended with the death 
of the lady afew years ago. Many persons have 
assured me that they had often been eye-wit- 
nesses of what I have described, and I found that 
the fact was quite notorious in Oporto. 


RATS’ TAILS. 

Some of our readers may have seen boys gath- 
ered about molasses barrels, engaged in “‘sam- 
pling” them with whittled pieces of shingle. 
Such will appreciate the excitement of the boy 
who shouted to a companion, “Johnny, get all 
the boys you can! Get all the shingles you can! 
Run as fast as you can! There’s a barrel of 
‘lasses busted round the corner.” What the 
boys do with the “shingles,” rats sometimes do 
with their tails. They use them for feeding pur- 
poses, in cases where the food to be eaten is con- 
tained in vessels too narrow to admit the body 
of the animal. An English gentleman recently 
made some experiments which prove the state- 
ment to be true. He writes: 





Having obtained a couple of tall-shaped pre- 
serve bottles with rather short and narrow 
necks, I filled them to within three inches of the 
top, with red currant jelly which had only half 
stiffened. I covered the bottles with bladder in 
the ordinary way, and then stood them in a 
place frequented by rats. 

Next morning the bladder covering each of the 
bottles had a small hole gnawed through it, and 
the level of the jelly was reduced in both bottles 
to the same extent. Now, as this extent corre- 
sponded to about the length of a rat’s tail if in- 
serted at the hole in the bladder, and as this hole 
was not much more than just large enough to 
admit the root of this organ, I do not see that 
any further evidence is required to prove the 
manner in which the rats obtained the Jelly, viZ., 
by repeatedly introducing their tails into the vis- 
cid matter, and as repeatedly licking them clean. 

However, to put the question beyond doubt, I 
refilled the bottles to the extent of half an inch 
above the jelly level left by the rats, and having 

placed a circle of moist paper upon each of the 
jelly surfaces, covered the bottles with bladder 
as before. 

I now left the bottles in a place where there 
were no rats or mice, until a good crop of mould 
had grown upon one of the moistened pieces © 
paper. The bottle containing this crop of mould 
I then transferred to the place where the rats 
were numerous. 

Next morning the bladder had again been 
eaten through at one edge, and upon the mould 
there were numerous and distinct tracings of the 





Englishman travelling throngh this back country 
a few years ago. He thonght everything looked 
so near that he hadn’t far to go, and he never 
|eould understand why he could not get along 
‘faster. At last he got ona little ahead of the 


rats’ tails, resembling marks made with the top 
of a penholder. These tracings were evidently 


caused by the animals sweeping their tails about 
in the fruitless endeavor to find a hole in the cil’ 
cle of paper which covered the jelly. 
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(CHILDRENS COLUMN 


For the Companion. 
CURLY’S CASH ACCOUNT. 


The apples were hanging rosy and ripe on the | 
trees in the great orchard at Uncle Ben’s, and | 
Curly was glad indeed to be there on a visit and | 
learn the difference between Red Rareripes, 
Spitzenbergs, Seek-no-furthers, and all the other 
varieties which his cousins knew so well. The 
apple-gathering was a great festival for Hal, 
Walter and Jack; they helped in it, and really 
worked hard, but they were allowed to eat as 
many apples as they wished, and it was their fa- 
ther’s custom to pay them something for every 
bushel they picked up, and they valued the pock- 
et-money so earned greatly. ‘ 

“[ want to work and be paid, too,” cried Cur- 
ly, when he heard of this arrangement. ‘Can't 
I, dear Uncle Ben? [ll be such a ’dustrious 
boy!”? 

“What can you do with money?” asked his 
uncle, good-naturedly. 

“Spend it — course! 
Curly. 

So Uncle Ben furnished Curly with a basket 
many sizes smaller than those of Hal, Walter 
and Jack, and agreed that for every time Curly 
filled it all by himself he should be paid two 
cents. 

How hard Curly toiled to fill the basket! His 
short legs trudged to and fro until they were 
weary, and if it had not been a rule that the boys 
should only work during the (forenoon, I think 
he would have worn himself out the first day, in 
his zeal. 

“Pll buy you a new piano with some of my 
money, mamma,” he said, lovingly. “Fink I'd 
better get myself a goat-carriage, don’t you? Td 
like a pony better, but I’spect he’d be more ex- 
pensive.” 

Mamma thought he would, as she smiled at 
her little boy’s large plans. She reminded him 
that his earnings might not be so large as he ex- 
pected, but Curly felt very rich and did not heed. 

That afternoon a man came by the house from 
the city, carrying a string of red balloons, with 
which to tempt the country children. Hal rushed 
to the fence and bought one, and Curly looked 
enviously at it. 

“If I had some money, I’d get one,’’ he said. 

“Why don’t you ask papa to let you have 
some in advance; he can take it out when he 
pays you all up at the end of the apple gather- 
ing. That’sthe way Ido. Walter saves all his, 
to get it in a lump, but Jack and I do not,” said 
Hal. 

Curly was charmed with the idea. His uncle 
would be owing him so much it was better to 
spend a little of it now, he thought. Uncle Ben 
gave him eight cents very readily, only told him 
he must be sure to keep account of what he thus 
received before the end of the week, which Curly 
promised to do. With mamma’s help, he set it 
down, and felt very much of a man to be keep- 
ing a real cash account. 

In fact he enjoyed it so well that the next day 
and the next he asked Uncle Ben for a payment, 
and thought it was most agreeable to earn 
money in the morning and spend it in the after- 
noon, 

“Ym afraid you will run over your due and 
spend too much,” said mamma, one day. 

“O, no! Just fink how many baskets I 
picked to-day. Makes me ache now, talking 
about them!” 

The apples were all gathered at last, and pay- 
day came. Hal, Jack and Walter presented each 
his account, and then came Curly, very proud 
and important. Here is his account as he had 
printed it in crooked little letters: 











What you fink?” said 


FrRoM UNCLE BEN. 





Monday—For Red Balloon............ - 8 cents. 
Tuesday—For Candy............- a0 
Wednesday—For more Candy.......... 3 
hursday—For Yellow Top....... re a. 
Friday—For Rubber Doll for Baby and 
CE BO WIG onc. 06 cusccececece 16 « 
Saturday—For Organ Man..... 5 « 





Ihave ie oo! eae cents. 


Uncle Ben’s eyes twinkled as he looked over 
the little paper, and then opened his pocket-book 
and turned to a leaf on which was written: 


CARLETON Ross IN ACCOUNT WITH B. NICHOLS. 
To picking 30 baskets apples at .02........$ .60. 


| the funny little cash account. 


COMPANION. 





ie | “You've spent it fairly, too, haven’t yon®” | Does your mother post you up, mewing soft and low ? 
jasked Hal, with a laugh, as Curly received the 
. | four pennies, with a look of much surprise and 


no little disappointment. | 
“Well; but you told me about getting my 
money ahead, Hal. 


o” 


| 
Why didn’t you tell me not | 
to spend it all up?” said Curly, clinking the pen- | 
nies in his small hand. “‘Heve I spended it all | 
up, mamma? Now I can’t get youa piano,” and | 
Curly looked very sober. | 
“Never mind, dear,’”’ said mamma, taking up | 
“You had some | 
pleasure with your money, and gave some to | 
others when you bought baby’s doll and paid the | 
organ-man. Next year you can manage differ- 
ently.” 
“Ven I don’t care if you don’t,” said Curly, 
cheering up. “Now I believe ll go and buy 
four cents’ worth of gum-drops, and finish it all 
up!” Cc. A. G. 


2 
tor 





For the Companion. 


“A BOY’S QUERIES.” 








Pretty little Polliwog, tell me how you know, 
When the water’s getting warm inthe meadows low, 
Do you hear the bull frogs laugh ? 

Do you take the telegraph? 

Do you see the naughty boys skulking to and fro? 
Do you hear them shout and giggle 

As away from them you wiggle, 

Tell me, little Polliwig, ’cause I want to know. 





Little crawling Canker worm, tell me how you know 
When the apple leaves are grown ’bout an inch orso. 
Do you think ’tis nice to swing 
Hanging by a silken string? 
Do you want to gnaw the buds so they cannot blow ? 
Would you cheat us little boys 
Out of some of winter's joys? 
Tell me, little Canker worm, ’cause I want to know. 





Hungry little Hoppergrass, tell me how you know 
When the grain is fit to eat out in “Westward Ho?” 
Do you sit and smoke your pipe 
While the crops are getting ripe? 
Do you whet your teeth with bricks ere for them 
you go? 
Do those wicked farmers swear? 
Do they rave and tear their hair? 
Tell me, little Hoppergrass, ‘cause I want to know. 








“Fifty-six from sixty, leaves four, doesn’t it, 
Curly? You have worked very well, my little 
man, and earned your money fairly.” 





Little purring Pussy cat, tell me how you know 
| That every little dog you meet is such a deadly foe. 


| Tell me, little Pussy cat, ‘cause I want to know. 


Did you ever get a whack 
With a bootjack on your back? 





Cheeky little Chanticleer, tell me how you know 

Just the time at early morn to spread yourself and 
crow. 

Don’t you scare the very dickens 

Out of all the hens and chickens? 

Don’t you make a horrid noise for such alittle beau? 

Do you think that by-and-by 

You'll be made into a pie? 

Tell me, little Chanticleer, ’cause I want to know, 


Bonny little Bobolink, tell me how you know 
Where to hide yourself away when the North winds 
blow. 
Where do you all winter long 
Sing your funny little song? 
Do you seek some tropic isle where the palm trees 
grow? 
Where, O where may you be found 
When old Santa Claus comes round ? 
Tell me, little Bobolink, ’cause I want to know. 
JouNn 8, ADAMS. 
o> 
OUR DOG TINY. 
Tiny, our terrier, is a mite of a dog, you could 
put in a pint pot, but he is just as sharp asa 
needle, He flies off barking at the largest New- 
foundland, or the surliest cur. Even in his 
dreams he is evidently always running after 
something or somebody; but he loves us chil- 
dren. 
We live in the country, and have to go a long 
way toschool. Tiny’s great delight is to go with 
us; but as he knows we may not take him, he 
hides in the garden or near the door, and when 
we are half-way, or nearly, he comes tumbling 
all of a heap of little barks and yelps at our feet 
—quite out of breath with running, and then, as 
it is too far to go back, we have to let him come 
on with us. But he behaves very well during 
school hours. Once he caught a rat in the shed, 
and brought it in dead, and dropped it into pa- 
pa’s big boots; then, as he could not get it out 
again, he worried the boot all over the kitchen, 
and at last dragged it to where papa was sitting. 
He could not imagine what it was banging up 
the stairs. 








| NUT 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
TWENTY-FOUR BURIED ANIMALS, 

Do get your thinking cap as soon as you can, for 

here is a big “nut to crack.” 

Well, I only wish we were both of us able to find 

all the animals concealed here ready to bounce upon 

us to attempt taking our lives, certs One is loth 
to believe that a piratical crew lies hic 


ings to make such a perilous journey, yet we both 
are obliged to undertake it. 

We will go at once through the land, determined 
to do or die, and we decide, ere the evening breeze 


iden by furze, | 
brae and heath; and though it be averse to my feel- | 





CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 


My first in the leaves of the forest you'll find, 


Any day in the month of November; 


My second in front of an inn, while behind 


And within it my third stands, remember, 


My fourth you will tind while making your bread, 


My fifth while getting your sugar; 


My sixth will be sure to enter your head, 


hen my seventh makes your snug room still 
snugger; 


My one, two, three, four, five, six, seven will be 


An addition to salads at table. 


I think with my taste yours will surely agree 


When to solve me you find yourself able. 


3. 
EXCEPTIONS. 
Change a pigeon to a deer by excepting a letter. 
Make.a package made of skins hum a low tune, by 
excepting its second letter, 
Except a letter from a beautiful white animal 
growth, and leave a black vegetable deposit. 
Change madness into the mother of Mercury by 
omitting “n.”’ 
Change a quail to an antelope by excepting the 
central letter, CHARL, 
4. 


A FIGURE 8 REBUS. 
(Twenty-four words to be found in regular order in this 
uzzle.) 


JEN. 





L. Goss, 


POSITIVES, COMPARATIVES, AND SUPERLATIVES, 
(In each sentence the first blank is to be filled with a 
word which will represent a positive; the second with a 
word which is (in sound) its comparative, and the third 
with its superlative (in sound). 












































“Pay me my or — lest you be not bidden 
to my y’ said the lawyer. 

6“ , or perish in thy ”? said the ——., 

Luey’s is a terrible » he will 80 
much, 

» seeing some ,» said, “I would not be 

sucha as to drink that.” 

“Take this » open the oven , and put it 
in. -hear?” W. 8. D. 

6. 
WORD SQUARE. 

A boon. Rock metal in a vein. To burn up. 

Courage. Perennials. T. BEDFORD’S Boys, 
CHARADE, 


My first on the prairie you'll find, 
Fencing broad acres of soil; 

A living green barrier, designed 
To protect the productions of soil. 


My second’s a brute that’s well known; 
For food he is generally used, 

Though he’s fed on refuse till quite grown, 
Still for filth he is often abused. 


My whole is a singular creature, 
A queer little beast which presents 
A curious natural feature 
Which is used as a means of defense, 
GRANGER 





Conundrums. 


What is the difference between the Prince of 
Wales and a fountain? One is heir to the throne, 
the other is thrown to the air. 

Of what crime is a butcher most guilty? Of steal- 
| ing his knife. 

What parts of your body would be most useful to 
acarpenter? The nails. 

When is an angry school-boy like a clock? When 
he is about to strike. 

When are children’s beds too short for them? 
When they lie too long in them, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.1, Warner. 2, Wright. 3, Bellows. 4, Drake. 
5, Fox. 6, Frothingham. 7, Sparks, 8, Burleigh, 
9, Hare. 10, Sheridan. 11, Hemans. 12, Furness. 
13, Abbott. 14. Ames. 15, Hunt. 16, Sears. 17, 
Cork, 18, Knapp. 19, Kingsley. 20, Rowland. 21, 
Newcomb. 22, Voltaire. 23, Trollope. 24, Fry. 
25, Patmore. 26, Miller. 27, Helps. 28, Buckmins- 
ter. 29, Newell. 30, Paine. 31, Parker. 32, Hook- 
er. 33, Strong. 34, Deane. 35, Field. 36, Cham- 
bers. 37, Buckingham. 38, Story. 39, Pitt. 40, 
Kirk. 41, Smart. 42, Huntington. 43, Bartol. 44, 
Child. 45, Whitney. 46, Sewall. 47, Storer. 48, 
Quincy. 49, Wayland. 50, Opie. 51, Howitt. 52, 
Wells. 53, Heber. 54, Tuckerman. 55, Bowles. 
66, Arnold. 57, Sterne. 58, Cooledge. 59, Cooper. 
60, Harper. 61, Bowditch. 62,Greenleaf. 63, Hentz. 
64, Combe. 65, Hall. 66, Dewey. 67, Polluck. 68, 


Otis. 69, Weed. 70, Very. 71, Phillips. 72, Clay. 
73, Carleton. 74, Lee. 175, Bancroft. 

2. Fire-damp. 

3. Crosier, cosier. Prickle, pickle. Pike, pie. 


Carbuncle, caruncle. Cyprus, cyrus. 
4. Dingle, Jingle, Mingle, Tingle, Single. 





burdens the gossamer, that we are not cowards. 
If you have, of natural history, a knowledge that 
is available, you will find it is a kind of information 





| 
j When you calmly sit and wink 
! Do you cogitate aud think? 


which will avail you very much in your attempt to 
make a safe trip; and it will be a relief in distress 
| which will ever amply aid you. INDIANA. 





5. Balsam, Foxglove, Box, Pansy, Sweet Pea, 
Bleeding Hearts, Cockscomb, Japonica, Dandelion. 

6. Annapolis. 

7. Daw, Pewit. Dove, Swan, Weaver, Teal, Heron, 
| Tern, Ousel, Rail, Owl, Raven, Thrush, Rook, Reb- 
lin, Dodo, Snipe, Chaffiuch, Grouse, Martin, Biticrn, 
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SENT ROUND THE WORLD, 

Three months is a short time to make a voyage 
round the world, even for a piece of paper. It has 
been accomplished, however, in a little less than 
three months. The United States Mail, « journal 
devoted to postal matters, tells of a gentleman re- 
siding in the 
made an experiment, with a view to ascertain how 
long it takes a letter to travel round the world by 
mail. 

He addressed a letter to the United States postal 
agent at Yokohama, Japan, marked it “via Brindi- 
si,” and dispatched the same by steamer from New 


suburbs of 


York to Southampton, England, on the 15th of May | 


last. The letter enclosed another, addressed to him- | 
self at New York, which he requested the postal 


agent at Yokohama to forward to the United States, | 


via Sau Francisco, by first steamer. 

The letter arrived in England on May 24th, and 
was thence dispatched by way of Brindisi, Aden (via 
Suez), Ceylon, Singapore and Hong Kong to Yoko- 
hama, arriving there July 11th. From there the in- 
closed letter (addressed to the writer) was forwarded 
by steamer, leaving Yokohama on July 12, and ar- 
rived at San Francisco July 31st; left San Francisco 
August Ist, and reached New York August 9th,— 
having accomplished its cireumferaneous journey in 
exactly eighty-cight days. 


-_- > 
WELL WATCHED, 

A “comedy of errors” 
ing situation of things that chance can bring about 
Many such comedies in real life 


is generally the most amus- 


or genius contrive, 
have begun in blunders no more funny than the one 
here described: 


A Willimantic (Conn.) paper tells a curious story 
about a Norwich clergyman who supplied a country 
— last Sunday, and was obliged, on his return 

1ome Monday morning, to tr avel by stage-coach 
about three miles to the railway station. 

On the route the driver heard something rattle in 
the gentleman’s carpet-bag, which sounded to him 
like pieces of steel striking together. Putting the 
gentleman’s reserved manner, keen appearance, and 
the ominous sounds from the carpet-bag together, 
the driver concluded that his passenger was a first- 
class burglar,—perhaps a bank burglar,—and after 
his arrival at the depot, he hunted up an officer, and 
imparted his suspicions to him. 

The oflicer went to the depot, and there was the 
suspected burglar pacing up and down the platform, 
waiting for the train. The officer thought him a 
suspicious-looking character, and his suspicions were 
confirmed by the tenacity with which the gentleman 
clung to the carpet-bag, for it was never out of his 
hand from the time he left the stage until the train 
came. 

In ashort time the train came along, and the trav- 
eller entered and took a seat. The officer, intent on 
duty, saw a gentleman on the train with whom he 
was acquainted, pointed out the suspected individ- 
ual, imparted his suspicions, and reque ated his friend 
to notify the police in Norwich, if the gentleman 
stopped there, so that they might be on their guard. 

When the train arrived at Norwich, the clergyman 
alighted and went up town, shadowed closely by the 








other man, until he found a policeman, when, point- | 


ing out the suspected party, he inquired of the officer 
if he knew that man, 


“Know him? Yes. That's one of our ministers, 
—Rev. Mr, ——, pastor of the ——— church.’ 
~ - 
AN UNLUCKY STEP. 


Saying “good-by” on the cars is a risky matter 
sometimes to the party who stays behind, especially 
when persons think they are stepping upon the plat- 
form, but step somewhere else. The Sacramento 
Record says: 


Yesterday forenoon, just as the express train was | 


about to leave the depot for San Francisco, a young 
lady who had been ts Nking to some friends in one of 
the sleeping cars, hastened out, fearing that she 
might be carried off. Several men were standing 
on the car steps, on the side towards the depot plat- 


form, and being too timid to try and push past them, 


and still being auxious to leavy 


the car, she stepped | 
down on the other side. 
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New York, who recently | 


THE 


| It happened that one of the men, whose duty it is | 
| to examine the car wheels and fix the packing in the! 
boxes, liad just linished doctoring the Wuck of the 
car from which the lady e merged, and, in his haste, | 
set the big bucket of black grease and packing down | 
by the steps, while he stooped to pick up a tool | 
which he had been using. It was just her luck! 
Getting down upon the lower step she began to 
feel safe, and turning around, nodded a good-by to 
| her friends, with the brightest of smiles, and then 
| stepped down—O, horror!—nearly to her knee in 
that bucket of blac k, filthy grease! Doubtless the 
nature of the accident would have justified her in 
saying something, but she didn’t. Her skirts were 
not exactly in condition for promenading, and she 
therefore secured a hack and rode home, seeming 
to be the least concerned of all who saw the accident. 
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SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 
The Charlotte (Va.) Chronicle has the following. 
It is remarkable, but not unprecedented, as similar 
phenomena have been before noticed: 


We learn that within the last two weeks a singular 
discovery has been made at the house of Jesse 
Garth, for many years deceased. It is said that a 
distinct and accurate likeness of Mrs. Garth, who 
has been dead for twenty years, can be seen ona 
pane of glassin the upper sash of one of the win- 
dows, presenting very much the appearance of a 
photograph negative. 

The discovery is said to have been made by a wom- 
an who was washing clothes in the yard, who imag- 
ined some one was “watching her through the win- 
dow, and went inside to see who it was. We gather 
these facts from Dr. Charles Brown, who has him- 
self seen the singular picture. 

Dr Brown remembers that about twenty years ago 
Mr. Garth told him that his wife, while standing at 
that window, was stunned by a sudden flash of light- 
ning, and the doctor’s theory is that the outlines of 
her featnres were photographed on the window-pane 
at that time. The youngest daughter of Mr. Garth, 
}and others who were well acquainted with Mrs. 
Garth, have seen the picture, and pronounce it a 
striking likeness. It is said to be more distinct 
about nine o’clock in the morning and three in the 
afternoon than at any other time of day. 
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AFTER JONES. 


| The other day, when a citizen inquired of a negro 
deck-hand, whom he met on the levee, if a negro by 
the name of Jones worked on a certain named boat, 
the black asked,- 

“Does you mean Lightning Jones?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“P’raps you mean Butfalo Jones?” 

“No, he isn’t the one. 

“Well, does you mean Big Foot Jones?” 

“No, it must be another.” 

“Can't be Glass Eye Jones, can it?” 

“No, this Jones has no such name.” 

“Is it Turtle Soup Jones, then?” 

“No, that isn’t the one.”’ 

“Is it Will Jones, Sinz ul Jones, Dick Jones, Sam 
Jones, or Peaceful Jone 3? 
| “No, none of them. 
“Well, dat’s all the Joneses on dat ar’ steamboat, 
| and if none of dem haint de chap, ye’ll have to look 
| furder.”— Vicksburg Herald. 


———~@ > 


MAMMOTH TELESCOPE 
A mammoth telescope, said to be the largest ever 
| made, is now in process of construction at Dublin, 
Ireland, for the new observatory at Vienna, 


| 
| 


The object glass, or the lens through which the 
object is seen, will have an aperture of about twen- 
ty-seven inches. The focal length is to be about 
thirty-two feet, that is, the length to which it may 
be drawn out to get the focus, ‘The great base cast- 
ing, weighing some seven to eight tons, will form a 
cha uber nbout twelve feet long, four feet six inches 
wide, and eight feet high for the clock, which will 
be massive in proportion to the other parts. All the 
| axles will be supplied with anti-friction apparatus. 
| The tube will be entirely of steel, and all the various 
| motions of the instrument, as well as the reading of 
} the different circles, will be available to the observer 
| from the eye end of the telescope. 


on ~ - 


A HIGHER HAND, 


| A little boy sat in front of his father and held the 
| reins which controlled a restive horse. Unknown to 
the boy, the reins passed around him, and were also 
in his father’s hand. He saw occasion to pull one of 
them. With artless simplicity the child looked 
around, saying, “Father, I thought I was driving; 
buat I'm not, am 1?” 

Thus it is often with men, who think that they are 
shaping a destiny which a highe r hand than theirs is 
really fashioning. They do their own will, but they 
also do the will of God. A stronger hand guides 
them, a mightier power holds the helm of their ves- 
sel, and saves from rock and wreck. Happy are they 
who quietly yield to the guidance of an Almighty 
hand. 

——— 


THUMBIKIN OUTDONE, 


“The smallest man in the world” is announced in 
London. The real name of the gentleman is Jean 
Hanema, his nom de plume, Admiral Von Tromp, 
and his native place Francher, in Holland. He is 

| twenty-six years of age, stands twenty-six inches in 
his stockings, and is actually a foot shorter than our 
“Thumb.” And the Admiral’s accomplishments are 
varied; he converses fixently in English, French, 
Dutch, German and Italian. 


A CLAY STREET NEGRO, who some time since in- 
vented an animal trap, was exhibiting the model in 
a store on Washington Street, when a gentleman re- 
marked,— 

“Well, you are an eccentric genius.’ 

“See heah, boss,”’ slowly replied the negro, “dat ar’ 
; trap may be all right or all wrong; I’s gwine to run 
| my chances on dat, an’ durin’ de “meanwhile nobody 

hez any rights to call me names an’ hurt my feel- 
| ings!” and he went away with grief in his eye.— 
Vicksburg Herald, 
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Some rogue cut the straps by which Forepaugh’s 
two largest elephants were t tied at Bennington, Vt., 
| the other night, and the beasts ate up half an_acre 

of potatoes, and frightened a woman half to death 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 9, 1875. 





FOR THE BEST. 
Whenever clouds o’ercast your sky, 
And you are troubled and distressed, 
To muster all your courage try, 
And think it may be for the best; 
If you’ve toiled hard, and yet are poor, 
While others have with wealth been blest, 
Retiect it has been so before, 
And think it may be for the best; 
‘Tis for the best, when BoYs need “CLOTHES,” 
A handsome “suit” 
To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


A FAVORABLE NOTORIETY.—The gooc reputation of 
“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches’’ for the relief of Coughs, 
Colds, and Throat Diseases, has given them a favorable 
notoriety. Com. 
VEGETINE is acknowledged by all classes of people to | 
be the best and most reliable blood-purifier in the world. 

Corticelli’s 
30—26t 


Spool Silk. 
Beware of substitutes. 





per day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$1 a Outfit and 


a day at home. Agents wanted. 
terms free. TRUE & CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 


GENTS, 20 Eleg: 








nt Oil Chromos, mounted. size 9x11, 
fA for $l. Novelticsand C hromos of every descrip- 
tion. National Chromo Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLABES INDELIBLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35 cts. 
30x 141, No. Hampton, Mass. 39-1f 


OUR NAME 0n 50 Bristol Cards for 25 cts., or 40 

in an elegant card case for 35 cts. Samples of Glas: 
Marble, Damask, Repp, etc., for stamp. Large comiis 
sions to Agents. Address E. B. seetentaeeen & Co., ° 
Brockton, Mass. 13t 


ISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Sannis 
a 25 cts. Send stamp for meng es and sam- 
We e 80 styles, including Glass, Damask, Mar- 
‘Snow flake, emblematical, ete. Agents wanted. 
A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


DECALCOMANIE, 

pd BSA R PICTURES, with book of 

4 pp., giving full instructions in this new 

aa beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 

100 ass'tu pictures, 50 cts, They are Hea ads, Landscapes, Animals, 

Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 

They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 

most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50 for 66 cts. Agents wanted. 

Address J, L. PATTEN & CU., 162 William Street, New York, 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER :: 


by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. 
504 W ashington St., Boston, Ma Se 


















or Acme of Bean- 

Free samples 

Tr vnnown & Co., 
ubli shed 1831. 


Somat to Agents! Needed in every family 
Jarge profits! send stamp. 

r 2t E. MIKOLAS, wae Bedford, Mass. 
I URNETT’S COCOAINE, for promoting the 
growth of, and beautifying the Hair,—and rendering 
it darkand glossy. The Cocoarne holds, ina liquid form, 
a large proportion of deodorized Cocoanut OIL, prepared 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 

conditions of the human hair. 49—It 
ry Type put up expressly for Amateur P rint- 
I YPE. ers, by the New England Type Foundry, 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 















specimen book. i—ly 
rOYFUL News for Boys and Girls!! 
Young and Old!!! A NEW IN- 


VENTION just p: itented for them! 
Fret Sawing, Scroll Sawing, 
Turning. Boring, Drilling, 
Grinding, Polishing! All on 
one Cabinet Lathe, on Wheels. 
Price from $5 to $30. For Pamphlet 
addres Ephraim I Brown, Lowell, Mass 


BOYS & GIRLS Read “SCIENCE IN 


STORY,” Brimtul of 

5 jolly good fun and pict- 
ures, After reading, you will know as much about your 
bodies, inside and out, as the doctors ean tell yon. Send 
for contents table and find out all about it. Free to all, 
postage paid. A Splendid Book Soe Agente. Mtr- 
RAY HILL PUBLISHING Co., 129 East 2 New York. 


Theelegant- 

ly mounted, 

ee plat 
od New Buffalo Bill Rev 


With 100 Cartridges, $3.00: Patt rnin eh il 
ted : satisfaction guaranteed, piliustrated Catalogue Free. 
WESTERN GI RES, Chicago, Int., 

GY De Bb... st., (McCormick Block) 


Amateur Wood Wor kers: 


Can find everything they ene in rare and fancy 
Woods, planed ready for use at 


CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send +¢. stamnp s for ce atalogue and Price List. 39—26t 
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CHROMOS of every kind, Foreign and American. 20 
Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. LatHam & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—lIt 


AC G KE N Ss wanted for our illustrated Monthly, 

¥ WO established five years. S lendid 
Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with 
beautiful dark ground Chromo of Hyacinth or Fuchsia 
15 cts. Home Guest Pu BLISHING Co., Boston, Mass. 








NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, It will do the work of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 6x9. $37: 8x12. $60. 
PRINTING OFFICE COM- 
PLETE FOR 85. Ste amp for 
eatalogue to CURTIS & MITC 

ELL, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
Boston, Mass. 


___ Established 1847. 
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PRANG'S CHROMO CARDS. 


His Latest Styles. The most beautiful cards in 
America, and no humbug about it. We have them. 





| by rattling her window blinds in the attempt to get 
| some apples on the window sill. It was so dark she 
| could not see 2 foot from the window, and when she | 


opened the shutter a huge trunk was writhing about | 
after the apples. 
; ward, screaming, “O, Ww 


The poor woman fell over back - 
hat a snake!" 


} Price, with names printed, 65cts. perdozen. Liberal com- 
| missions toour agents. Samples5cts.each. New Year 


from head to feet, | &3 


Florence All- Clamp =e Skate. 





Is fastened to the foot by ein penny and is readily 
slipped on and secured by aiew turns at the heel. Ea- 
sier to the foot and ankle than any other 
Skate. No parts erposed to b- clogg+d with te. Price 
50. Sent to any part of the U nited St: mr s or Canada, 
by express or mail, charge prepaid, for $3 75. 
Flerence Spring and Strap Skate. 
Price $3 00. Sent as above for 3 25. 


Florence Steel Club Skate. 


The best Skate in the world for the money. 
Price $1 00. Sent as above for $1 2 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO THE 
Florence Sewing ee Co., Florence, Mass, 
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Send 3c. stamp for catalogue of games. WM.R. GOULD, 
Successor to WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass, — 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
Gems of English Song. 


Brought out in anticipation of the Holiday Season now 
approaching, this new and superior Book of Bound Music 
is attracting much attention, and is universally conceded 
to be equal or superior to any ever issued. 


75 Songs, 232 Large Pages. 


Boards, $2 50. Cloth, $3 60. Fine Gilt, for 
Presents, $4 00. 
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* Remember that GEMs oF ENGLISH SoNnG (as in fact 
any other of our books) will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the retail price. ‘Try this method once, and 
you will be convineed of its perfect convenience. Also 
for sale by all prominent music dealers. 


For Choirs, Choruses, Societies. 
Boylston Club Collection, $1 50. Male Voices, 
Magnificent 4 part music, quite popular in concerts, 

Chorus Choir, $200. Choirs, Choruses, etc. 
Perkin’s Anthem Book, $1 50. Easy Anthems. 





Appendix to Moore's Encyclopedia of Music. 
The larger work ($6) published in 1854, contains almost 
everything that was known about music previous to that 
date. The APPENDIXx4(50 Cts.) brings Musical Ilistory, 
siography, and Theory up to the present time. Very use- 
ful and interesting. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & C0., 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
Ts DUMB SPEAK! A copy of W hipple’ s 


Home School Journal, with full information, 
J.& ZC. WHIPPLE & Co., 
— 





sent to any address free. 
Mystic River, ct. 


A HOLIDAY CIFT! 


THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE. 
and Fascinatia; 








PRINTING PRESS. 


150-00 OO, Send stamp for 

f eatalogue to BENJ. 0. S & CO. manuf'rs 
& dealers in all kinds of PRINTING MATERLAL, 
49 Federal Strect, Boston, 


Ort the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
| : tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 


and samples of 60 different designs for —s 
sent with each new order. W. C. CANN 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 0 Xs 





2003 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES 25 
2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cents 
Cc hromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. Samples 
f all 10 cents. Dese riptive cirenlar for 3 cent stamp. 
-R USSELL & CO., Medford, Mass, 1l-eow26t 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 


Circulars free. Apply to 
JOSEPH WATSON, 

53 Murray Street, New York, and 
7 3 Cornhill, Boston. 23—ly 


WANTED Agents for the best ‘selling Prize Package 
fe in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and pee of one: Single package, 
with a, postpaid Circular free. a 
42— BRi DE & CO. 769 Broadway, N.Y. 
LADIES, Finest varie ty of Scrap Book Pictures; Materi- 
als for Fancy Work (paper); Dolls’ Heads, 2 
cts. each; aes alcomanie, etc. 64-page ogy list of 
all, ‘How to Canvass,” etc., and Comic sheet, 6c 
4l—eowét J. JAY GOULD, So. “Mass. 


es ASTRAL 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.0, matt, Siowen cs 
Te nny one 

NELY PRINTED VISITING CARDS, 


lestown, Mass. 
40£ St your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 
tore scnditg elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 
ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. 1 will 
also send you one pe a = end Acquaintance Caris, three 


styles, for i. |? Add 
WASHBURNE & CO., Printers. 
31—26t Middleboro’, Mass._ 


, Your Name Elegantly Print- 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

¢ which is not visible until held towards the light 

Nothinglike themever before ered in America. aio 
men‘ nts to Agen nts. Novetty Prinxtine Co.,Ashlan 





cents 
3 Card 






















Fancy Cards,7 Styles, with name, 10 cts.; r 20 
poguatetence Cards, 4 Styles, 10 cts; or 20 Sew 

Year Cards, Mixed, with name, 20 cts.; . or 20 Scroll 

Address : ‘3 B. 





Cards, 5 Designs, 10 cts. Outfit, 10 cts. 
HtsteD, Nassau, Renss. 0-5 we Be 








and all styles of Cards, with choice of 5 





Cards, 5 styles, 30 cts. per dozen. A. H. FULLER & 
1; CO., Brockton, Mass. 48—2t 


R 9 Sample copy of the Boston aman 


Premiums. Address, with stamp for pos- 
tage, Rambler Publishing Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 
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